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THE FLYING KING OF KURIO 


I 
Back of the Cupboard 


““TT’S loose back here,” said Michael. ‘Oooh, 
look at that!’ 

The pressure of his back seemed to have started a 
board at the rear of the Cupboard. At least, he had 
felt it give. But it had not gone backward, strangely 
enough, but sideways. Now, half turning, Michael 
put his palm against the edge of the board, and 
pushed. It slid noiselessly and easily behind another 
board, opening a space about two feet wide and as 
high as the shelf above them. 

“Gee!” said Michael. 

“Ooh!” said Amanda. 

A faint blue light came through the opening. 

“Tt’s a tunnel,” whispered Michael hoarsely, after 
a pause. 

Michael was ten and Amanda eight, but Amanda 
was equally sturdy of soul. Likewise, she had a 
strong vein of curiosity. Still, she hesitated. And 
she kicked the Cupboard doors a little wider open 
with one foot. She was reassured by the fact that 
Mary the Cook had evidently lit the shaded bulb op- 
posite in the hall. 

“Ooh!” said Amanda again, but this time with a 
certain relish. 
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You see Michael and Amanda were two children 
whose father and mother lived in an old-fashioned 
New York apartment house. The cupboard was 
really a big linen closet in the rear hall of the Tomp- 
kins apartment, in which the children had been al- 
lotted an unshelfed space for a play-closet. 

Now Michael had put his head through the unex- 
pected opening and felt with his hand. 

“Tt’s floor,’ he announced. Then, “You stay 
here; I’m going to see.” 

“Ought we?” asked Amanda, just wondering. 

“It won’t hurt. You stay here—” 

He was crawling through the opening. He seemed 
big in that small passage. Evidently he didn’t have 
to crawl far, for almost at once his voice came back, 

“Amanda?” 

“Ves.” 

“There are steps here, and a blue ’lectric light!’ 

“Can I come?” 

“Yes. I—lI can stand up here!” 

Indeed, only a little distance away, Michael did 
seem to be standing. His head went up out of sight, 
but Amanda could see his dark feet and legs plainly. 

Well, Michael was all right! So Amanda crawled. 
She was soon scrambling to her feet and standing 
beside Michael, as the ceiling of the tunnel suddenly 
rose. Before them were three plain wooden steps 
with a door at the top, and over it a blue electric 
light shedding a peculiar azure glow. 

The door looked small and friendly. Michael 
clenched his hands and went up the steps. , “Ooh, 
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look!” he whispered. Amanda peered, and Michael 
spelled out the visiting-card neatly tacked to the 
door: 


MR. AND MRS. TRACTABLE 


“Track-table,’ said Michael. “What a funny 
name!” 

“Certainly funny,’’ mused Amanda. 

“And here’s the push-bell,” said Michael, finding 
a sunken pearl button by the side of the door. Find- 
ing it, he pressed it. There was no ringing from 
inside, but the door swung suddenly inward. 

What the children saw at first was a bright cheer- 
ful rug, the end of a big table, and an interesting- 
looking array of bookshelves on the wall across a 
pleasant sitting-room. The wall-paper, where they 
could see it, was a cheerful cream-color, patterned 
in blue and gold, with birds and flowers, There was 
a door, too, right across the room, almost opposite 
the door through which they had come. It was a 
beautiful sort of blue. The border of the big rug 
at their feet was blue, shading to darker blue under 
the table. A gold thread design showed in it. 

They came forward a step or two. Silence held 
this curious apartment. Nothing stirred. To their 
left at that end of the room was a big fireplace, with 
a blue and gold high-backed chair drawn up in front 
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of its rosy glimmer of fire. The back of the chair, 
with a large Bird of Paradise pattern on it, was 
toward them. The dark polished table, now fully 
seen, stood between them and the chair. It held a 
porcelain lamp with a great glowing yellow shade, 
and was littered with books and papers and what 
looked like maps. The rear wall and the other end 
of the room were lined with bookcases, to the ceiling. 
The bindings of the book-backs seemed of every 
bright color, and occasional pictures between the 
cases added to the cheerfulness of the room. 

It was a nice room! And a number of awfully in- 
teresting objects seemed ranged along the mantel of 
the fireplace. Some looked like fantastic animals. 
There was no sound in the room except a slight flut- 
tering from the fire. 

The children ventured a step or two forward. 
And at that moment the blue door opposite them 
opened and a roly-poly little lady bustled in. She 
had a round rosy face, forget-me-not blue eyes, and 
was buxom in a dress of forget-me-not blue. Her 
head was covered with thick silvery curls, and her 
feet and hands were small and dainty. She came 
immediately forward, without a single start of sur- 
prise, smiling most pleasantly. 

“I’m so glad you came!” she said with great po- 
liteness, offering both little hands with snowy ruffles 
at the wrists. She was hardly taller than Michael, 
both children noticed, and she beamed candidly at 
them, as the silvery curls seemed to dance upon her 
head. “Your names, of course, are—” she began. 
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“Michael,” said Michael, though he shouldn’t have 
interrupted ; “and Amanda!” 

“So glad,” the little lady repeated. “J am, of 
course, Mrs. Tractable.” She did not pronounce it 
as Michael had, ‘‘track-table!”’ 

“Susie!” said the big chair by the fire, suddenly. 

At least, it seemed as though the chair spoke. 
But, “Oh, there’s Eric, awake! Come!” said their 
hostess, and, extending a firm little warm hand to 
each child, she led them across the room. There 
seemed to be a fragrance about her of fresh 
starched linen and the flowers of old gardens. 

A head came around the side of the chair, the 
high back of which had hitherto completely hidden 
its occupant. A face appeared, or the side of a 
face. Then the chair was pushed back, half-round, 
and they all stood before the little large-headed 
gentleman who sat near the fire. 

He was an old man in a black velvet suit with 
bright flat brass buttons very highly polished, and 
a high tight collar to his snowy shirt. His face was 
rosy, his nose was long, his eyes bright behind steel- 
bowed spectacles. Above faint eyebrows his fore- 
head rose ina high dome. His head was bald, but 
from just over the ears and all around the back of 
the neck white hair clustered and fell in curliness 
upon his collar. He had a long upper lip and a 
pursed, quizzical mouth that now bestowed a smile 
upon the children. His long-fingered hands were 
clasped in front of him upon the ivory knob of an 
ebony cane and Michael noted that his thin legs 
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were clad in knee breeches with silver buckles and 
in white silk hose. Broad-toed black shoes were 
on his feet with larger square buckles of silver. 
“How dee do,” he said, in a rather high, absent- 
minded voice. “I fellasleep. Pleasant evening, isn’t 
it? Susie, has the mail come ?” 
“Tt lacks half an hour, Eric, before it’s due. This 


is Michael,” Mrs. Tractable indicated, “and this is 
Amanda.” 

Mr. Tractable—for it was evidently Mr. Trac- 
table—nodded, took off his glasses carefully, and, 
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drawing a bright yellow silk handkerchief from a 
coat pocket, began to polish them. Meanwhile he 
singsonged in his clear, high voice, as if oblivious of 
the others: 


“The seasons whirling in their cycle 
Now at the last have brought us Michael; 
Amanda is his little sister, 
And i can’t tell you how we’ve missed her!” 


So saying, he replaced his glasses on his nose, and 
chuckled. “You want to see the apartment?” he 
asked pleasantly. ‘‘Well, it’s all ready for you.” 

“I—I, why, yes, please,’ returned Michael, not 
knowing quite what to say to that, while Amanda, 
who had got between him and Mrs. Tractable, 
smiled pleasantly. “At least,” said Michael, “you 
know we didn’t know you lived here. We found it 
by accident.” 

‘T know you didn’t,” returned Mr. Tractable, “but 
we're glad to have you if you can stay for a little. 
Still, as I always say, let every one suit their con- 
venience. You might like to see the play-rooms—?” 
he suggested a trifle wistfully. 

“We should,” said Amanda suddenly and firmly. 
Then she blushed, because she was shy with stran- 
gers. 

“Let them see the play-rooms, Susie!” said Mr. 
Tractable, smiling up at his little wife. “I for my 
part must go on with these plans.” 

He raised from a low table that they had not no- 
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ticed, back of the chair, a flat blue-print that looked 
like those Michael had seen in his father’s office 
down-town on one golden Saturday morning when 
he had been allowed to visit that office. Michael’s 
father was an architect—which meant that he 
planned out houses that other people built to live in. 

Could this be a house that Mr. Tractable was plan- 
ning? Butno,— “This,” said Mr. Tractable, turn- 
ing the blue-print so that it got the light, and speak- 
ing to the children as to those who could really 
understand the merit of what he was showing them, 
“this, you see, is the ground-floor plan of my pro- 
jected Recreation Home for Superannuated Cats. 
‘Recreation,’ as you know, means ‘Play,’ and ‘Su- 
perannuated’ means Cats who have, on account of 
old age, been retired from Domestic Service. Here 
is the vestibule with its patent milk saucers all set 
out. They can be refilled by mechanical means. 
And here is the cat’s-meat shredder, that chops up 
the meat for the cats, as it comes down these small 
chutes. It is also mechanically operated. Meat on 
one side of the vestibule—or hall—milk on t’other 
side! Nothing like food at the outset to charm a 
cat with a new home! Then they go in this little 
door and find themselves—” 

“Yes, Eric dear,” interrupted Mrs. Tractable, 
“but the children can study that later, can’t they? 
I fear that on this first visit—for of course we hope 
there will be many more—they may not have long to 
stay. Their parents might worry. So perhaps I 
had better—” 
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“Quite right, my dear,—they had better see the 
playrooms right away. Trot along, Michael and 
Amanda! Susie will take good care of you.” 

He smiled again, 
clasped their hands 
warmly, and_ they 
left him readjusting 
his glasses and bend- 
ing his brows upon 
the blue-print flat- 
tened out on _ his 
knee. But Michael 
lingered a bit to 
catch the words of a 
very queer little song Mr. Tractable then began 
to sing, entirely to himself, in a voice low and ab- 
sorbed. What Michael heard was: 


“Oh, sad it is to see 
A robin in the snow! 
It more than worries me— 
It pains me so! 


“T give it boots to wear 
(So useful in a storm!) 
A cap upon its hair, 

A uniform. 


“Something to make it proud, 
Poor little trembling thing! 
Then, as a lark sings loud, 
It tries to sing. 
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“Tt hasn’t got the note 
Congenital with larks. 
Often (because its throat 
Is sore) it barks. 


“The winter turns it blue 
And then it pipes its eye; 
I really like the hue 
But hate the cry. 


“Oh, sad it is to see 
A robin in the snow! 
I brew it cambric tea 
And read it Poe 


“Until its eyelids close 
Like little semaphores. 
It falls into a doze 
And then it snores.” 
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Down the Hall of Odd Moments 


“TTS a curving hall, isn’t it?’ asked Michael, 

as they passed from the big comfortable room 
through the blue door by which Mrs. Tractable had 
originally entered. 

Indeed, it was not at all like the straight narrow 
hall in their own apartment. It seemed to—well, 
meander. The woodwork of the walls and ceiling 
was a pleasant cream, with shaded lights overhead. 

“Look at the pictures!” said Amanda. For it was 
noticeable that the walls were decorated with re- 
markably fantastic drawings in color. “Eric and I 
did them,” said Mrs. Tractable, ‘in our odd mo- 
ments.” She trotted on briskly. “In fact, we call 
this the Hall of Odd Moments. Take that scene: 
Red Indians hunting the Purple Whale. That was 
one of our oddest moments! I mean, when we 
thought of that! But aren’t the Indians lifelike! It 
was Mr. Tractable who thought of the Indians. J 
should never. But the whale is mine,” she added, 
with a touch of pride in her voice. 

Michael and Amanda thought the colors very 
bright and gay, though it seemed a bit strange to 
Michael that the whale should have a high hat on 
and be running away in shiny rubber boots, while 
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the Indians pursued it, not with bows and arrows, 
but with large plates of what looked very much like 
the corn muffins he sometimes had for breakfast. 
“That is the way Mr. Tractable imagined it might 
very likely be captured,” said Mr. Tractable’s little 
wife, seriously bobbing her silver curls in a satisfied 
manner at this astonishing wall decoration which 


continued quite a way along the hall. Opposite it, 
on the other wall, was depicted what she cheerily 
explained was “The Persian King’s Picnic.” In it, 
some most dashingly painted bright yellow elephants 
were serving brilliantly colored fruits and pastries 
to a glittering crowd of swarthy people in turbans 
and robes. And so it went along both walls, with 
strange painting after strange painting. 
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But Mrs. Tractable suddenly opened a door on 
their right. “First,” she chattered pleasantly, “you 
might as well see the Camping Room. It isn’t quite 
finished yet, but in many ways I do think it is rather 
dear. The ceiling and walls, you see, are painted 
with gilt stars ona blue night sky, and in that corner, 
where the circles are marked on the floor, we are go- 
ing to have large artificial trees, for the forest. I 
guess we shall have to make them ourselves. It’s 
better if you make things yourselves. 

“Those are the tents. You will notice our fore- 
thought!” 

She beamed. And indeed the children were as- 
tonished to find one of the roomy-looking brown 
tents labeled neatly in black “AMANDA,” and the 
other, MICH ATA 

“The sand chute is over here,” said their hostess, 
as they stared. ‘The floor, you will notice, is en- 
tirely cork. The sand can be let in through this 
tube in the corner, and in this other corner a power- 
ful vacuum cleaner can get all of the sand off the 
floor in a few minutes. These grass mats, you will 
notice, are oases, the grass-and-water places that 
happen in a real desert. The polished oval, in the 
middle of each, does for the water,—and the grass 
is the kind of grass they use in a theater. Here is 
a date-palm, on its stand. The dates are detachable. 
Here, for instance, is one marked October 22nd. 
But—they are not edible,” Mrs. Tractable added, 
absent-mindedly biting on one with sharp little 
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teeth. “Ooph! They are, in fact, rubber dates,— 
but you see that they gleam and are golden-purple 
like real dates! 

“There are several toy camels and Arabs, which 
can be mechanically wound to perambulate. The 
Arabs can even repeat several Arabic words. That’s 
one of the camels. And, oh, yes, I forgot,—in this 
third corner a blower can be turned on so as to raise 
a real sand-storm, in which you might, very pos- 
sibly, get lost—” 

She had been chattering on so blithely and continu- 
ously that Michael had had to listen sharply to 
catch every word. Some of these words, it must be 
admitted, he did not quite understand, such as “per- 
ambulate.” But he thought he could guess at the 
meaning. Mrs. Tractable now ushered them out of 
the remarkable Camping Room, and soon opened 
another door a little further on down the Hall of 
Odd Moments. “This is the Painting Room,” she 
said. 

There seemed to be nothing in it but one big 
plain table in the center, with plain chairs set at it. 
The walls of the room were, however, beautifully 
white and bare, and seemed just calling for pic- 
tures. 

“The walls are something new,” said Mrs. T., en- 
thusiastically. “Each wall is just a big thick pad of 
drawing paper of the best quality. You can draw 
and paint on them to your heart’s content, and when 
you have filled one wall with pictures, you can tear 
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off the top layer of drawing paper from it. There 
are some little flights of steps to help you paint high 
up. Then there are those porcelain gutters at the 
foot of each wall, to catch splashings. You can 
paint right on the floor, too, if you want, for it’s 
made of detachable layers of Bristol Board. That’s 
why we usually wear slippers when we come in here. 
There they are, against that wall, those white oil- 
cloth ones. Maybe you’d better put them on your 
feet now. And would you like to see how to dress 
for painting in this room?” 

She went to a white cabinet in one corner, which 
the children had hardly noticed, and opened its doors. 
There, easily reachable, were the most lovely paint- 
boxes and stacks of brushes that they had ever seen. 
“These aprons,” said Mrs. Tractable, bustling back, 
“are designed to cover you completely. Try this on, 
Amanda,” she added. It fitted Amanda perfectly. 
It reached from her chin to her toes without in the 
least tripping her. And what was even nicer, it was 
marked “Amanda” in neat red lettering on a tape 
inside the back of the neck. It had sleeves too, and 
slipped on over the head. It was, in fact, a real 
painter’s smock. 

Mrs. Tractable chuckled. “The water for the 
water color,” she continued her talk, “is here!’ She 
pointed to a corner opposite the cabinet, and they 
saw a neat white porcelain well just the height of 
theirearwis se 

But at that moment a musical whistle sounded 
from somewhere out in the hall. 
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“Oh, the mail,—excuse me a moment,” said Mrs. 
Tractable, ‘‘or—I’ll tell you—you come with me. 
Then you can see our mail-plane!”’ 
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III 
A Letter from Kafaristan 


HEY followed Mrs. Tractable hurriedly into 
the hall. It curved off to their right in a wide 
sweep, and Mrs. T. hastened along it. Around a 
curve they saw a window ahead. The window 
showed a blue night outside, slashed by a beam of 
white light. This was a remarkably high and wide 
window. And now it was pushed back, evidently 
into a slot in the wall. A green-clad figure stood up- 
right in it, a stout little figure, holding in its hands 
a dark yellow mail-pouch, very like the ones Michael 
had seen postmen shoulder in the street. 

This figure, he now saw, had a green leather hel- 
met on its head, with goggles, and tunic sleeves tight 
at the wrists, and baggy green leather trousers tight 
at the ankles. Then the figure removed helmet and 
goggles, and showed a round rosy face, much like 
Mrs. Tractable’s, Michael thought. His mouth, 
however, did not resemble hers. It was quite wide. 
Now it was smiling. 

The little lady positively bounced forward with 
skipping joy, her voice rising to a chant: 


“Welcome, Son Tractable, out of the night! 
You know how I worry when you are in flight. 
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Welcome, Son Tractable, out of the sky! 
You shall have chops and a large slice of pie!” 


“Hello, Mother,” cried the aviator’s hearty voice. 
“A letter from Mr. Wimperden in Kafaristan, but 
ene else much except newspapers and receipted 

ills!” 

“It’s business mail for Mr. Tractable,’ Mrs. 
Tractable turned to explain to the children. Then 
she threw her plump form into the arms of her son 
and they embraced tenderly. 

“And, Verry,” said the little lady, freeing herself 
finally from her son’s affectionate clasp, “these are 
the children!’ She exhibited them as if he were en- 
tirely expecting their presence, and indeed, strangely 
enough, so he seemed to be. 

“Oh, yes, rather!” he exclaimed. 

“Children, this is Verry Tractable. He is really 
quite a remarkable aviator. How was your trip, 
Verry?” 

“Just a bit rough over the Alps,” said Verry, be- 
ginning to unbutton his leather jacket, “and some- 
what bumpy across the Pyrenees. Like to see our 
landing-stage?” he inquired casually of Michael. 

“VYe-es,” breathed Michael. 

“Tt’s not very large,” said son Tractable, leading 
him to the window, “but then I’ve invented a new 
kind of brake, you know, that brings my kind of 
plane down as lightly as a feather on a space two-by- 
four—and stops it like a butterfly alighting,” he ex- 
plained proudly. “In fact, I may say that Mr. Trac- 
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table is the sole inventor of the Butterfly Mail and 
Passenger plane. You know 


“Though many can fly, 
The planes in the sky 
Are most of them very inferior ; 
So I must maintain 
Our Butterfly Plane 
To all of the others superior. 


TRACTABLE Matt AnD -TASSENGER FLANE 
ELONGATED’ CAPACITY. i= Tin FASSENGERS 
Max, SPEED JOOMILES PER MinuTE’ 


——— 


= \ pPER_ WING 


Note TATEN 


Pac 
% 


*K. 
atm" 


You see this is the platform. It’s about six feet 
by three, railed on three sides. With the special 
clamping tail-skid clicked into place—another little 
patent of mine—she’s fast and secure in the wildest 
storm under that tarpaulin. She’s, I may say, as 
you might say, elongatable too. That is, she can be 
made longer. Why,” his voice became vibrant with 
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enthusiasm, “‘you can stretch that plane out to hold 
as many as ten passengers—and not hurt her stabil- 
ity in the least. There’s another pair of wings that 
unfolds then. Then she looks something like this.” 

The amazing younger Tractable drew an envelope 
from his pocket and proceeded to sketch rapidly. He 
presented the sketch to Michael with a slight bow. 

“It looks a bit spotty, I'll admit,” he explained, 
“put that’s mostly the fault of the fountain pen. 
You see I’ve labeled everything. There are only 
four passenger seats at its elongatedest, but then 
each seats two people, and I can take one in with me. 
So, as I figure it, she really carries ten passengers 
inall. After all, 1 am myself, in a way, a passenger, 
even if Ido drive. . . . That wavy line below simply 
means a chain of mountains, or Mts. as you call them 
in your geography. Those things that look like 
doughnuts on the lower wings and elevators are 
simply a sketch of an identifying mark. It’s painted 
underneath too. Now would any airplane builder 
believe a ship like that could whizz through the air 
like a dragonfly? I ask you? But she certainly 
Callas 

He paused and Michael handed him back the 
drawing to crane out farther from the window and 
examine the actual “Butterfly” that stood before him 
with shiny yellow wings, collapsed (as Verry Trac- 
table put it) to a “single-seater.” Once recently his 
Uncle Gordon had taken Michael out to Mineola to 
see some airplanes flying, but never had he observed 
a “model,” as they would probably call it, quite like 
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this. He had supposed that the wings would be 
broader and heavier, for one thing. However, he 
murmured, politely, 

“Thank you very much. Could I sometime .. . 

“Certainly,” said Verry Tractable, seeming to 
know what he was going to ask. “I’ll elongate her, 
and we'll all go on a trip sometime soon. But now 
I must take the mail in to—er—to Father.” 

Amanda and Michael followed Verry, on whose 
arm Mrs. Tractable was leaning affectionately, down 
the queer winding hall. From his Bird of Paradise 
chair in front of the fire, Mr. Tractable looked 
around interestedly, as they entered the big com- 
fortable sitting-room. 


9 


“Ah, Verry! Let’s see,— 
What letters for me?” 


“One from Mr. Wimperden,” replied the young 
man, kissing Mr. Tractable’s forehead lightly. “But 
only newspapers and receipted bills for the rest.” 

“Indeed,” mused Mr. Tractable, turning over the 
papers dumped in his lap. “Ah, yes, here’s the let- 
ter from Wimperden. That’s good!” He opened 
it quickly and read it aloud in a rapid, absent- 
minded murmur: 


“Dear Tractable: 

“Tam sorry to say I do not believe that the Fly- 
ing Carpets will appeal to the Government. But 
they would like six gross of the umbrella hats, 
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old style, size sixteen and seven eighths, sent 
f. o. b. San Francisco.”—Hm!—‘cordial regards 
to Mrs.’ T.” 


“Hm!” repeated Mr. Tractable. “That seems 
queer, about the carpets,—and why on earth f. o. b. 
San Francisco? Can’t you deliver them yourself, 
Verry, the next time you fly over that way?” 

“T suppose it’s on account of this trouble Mr. 
Wimperden tells me is brewing in Kafaristan,” said 
Verry, “though really, Father, I don’t believe it at 
all. Yes, certainly, I could easily carry the lot.” 

“What trouble?” asked Mr. Tractable, searching 
the other’s face. 

“Something I want to talk to you about presently, 
in private,” said Verry, glancing at the children. 

“T see,” said Mr. Tractable. ‘Well, certainly 
Wimperden would not get the umbrella-hats in time 
for the rainy season if they were shipped from our 
warehouse in San Francisco. Those out there are 
for the Eastern Islands.” 

“Perfectly true, Father! But, as I say, there’s a 
lot Mr. Wimperden says that I want to talk to you 
about later.” 

“Hm! Well, after all, Verry, don’t forget that 
I greatly rely on Wimperden, and think a good deal 
of his judgment. If he thinks—” 

Michael and Amanda had hardly been heeding this 
entirely business conversation. They had, instead, 
been gazing enthralled at certain objects upon Mr. 
Tractable’s mantelpiece. 
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S the elderly gentleman turned to his news- 
papers, Michael pointed and, with his eyes, 
questioned Mrs. Tractable, who had been whisper- 
ing, “We must be quiet while Mr. T. and Verry 
talk!” 

“That,” she now said softly, answering Michael’s 
unspoken query, “is a model of the Malabar.” It 
was, in fact, a tiny statuette on the mantelpiece, 
representing a strange plump animal with its head 
twisted round to look over its back. Quietly as Mrs. 
Tractable spoke, Verry Tractable seemed to have 
overheard her remark, and now, as none of the 
newspapers seemed to engross Mr. Tractable, Verry 
remarked jovially, while shrugging himself out of 
his leather flying coat, and fixing the tie of his soft 
shirt underneath, “Oh, do tell them that poem about 
the Malabar, Father!’ 

Mr. Tractable cast the empty newspaper wrap- 
pers upon the fire, and then looked up nearsightedly 
at the mantelpiece. “Oh, yes,” he smiled affably. 
“The Malabar, to be sure! Well, Michael, it is 
rather a sad ditty. I picked that little ornament up 
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in a bazaar in Kelat, when I was on a flying trip 
with Verry. You see, I invent all sorts of things, 
Michael, and I sell my manufactured inventions in 
different parts of the world. Verry, in his plane 
(another invention of mine) transacts the business 
for me. But, as I was saying, I picked up that little 
statuette of the Malabar in Kelat. Later I put into 
rhyme the strange legend that goes with it. It runs 
like this—my rhymed version—”’ And Mr. Trac- 
table began to recite in a rather melodious sing- 
song: 


THE PEEBLE AND THE MALABAR 


“When the many moons are shining 
On the peaks of Alnahar 
It is there the Peeble, whining, 
Greets her love, the Malabar, 
But the Malabar, though pining, 
Turns his head nor meets her eye,— 
For the Malabar is shy! 


“Oh my love, so fair and feeble,’ 
In his fluttering heart he cries, 
‘Wayward, winsome, wistful Peeble 
With the moonlight on your eyes, 
Sleekly-suited, slender-footed, 
You are all for which I sigh,— 
But I’m so intensely shy! 


“So although his soul is yearning 
For the love he climbs to find, 
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Every eve,—his head is turning 

And his gaze is cast behind; 

Though his heart is hotly burning, 
Night by night the Peeble’s learning, 
Though she question, though she cry, 
That the Malabar is shy! 


“See her stand before him sobbing 
Where for hours he still will stay 
Though his head be backward bobbing 
In that most eccentric way! 

Ah, her bursting heart is throbbing, 
Tears are starlike in each eye... 
But the Malabar is shy! 


“Yet, within, his heart is wailing 
And he feels as deep disgrace 

This hereditary failing 

Of his arch and ancient race; 

He would pledge himself to scaling 
All those mountains in the sky 

Just to not be always shy! 


“““Oh my Peeble, pained and pensive,’ 
Moans the luckless Malabar, 
‘I don’t mean to be offensive, 
I regard you as a star; 
But a curse was on my cradle 
In the years when I was daedal; 
Will not some one tell me why 


Tam shy?” 
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“Yet no answer worth recalling 
Has been given him so far; 
So the Peeble’s tears are falling, 
And,—alas!—the Malabar 
Seems to find their sound enthralling 
Since (with still averted gaze) 
Days and days he stays and stays!” 


The children had listened gravely. It seemed to 
them a sad sort of song, and they felt rather sorry 
for the Peeble. “But you drew a picture of it too, 
Father, didn’t you?” Verry Tractable put in. “Yes,” 
rejoined his father. “Case seven, drawer twelve, 
under M. You see I file everything,” he smiled at 
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the children, “else I’d be sure to mislay all the work 
I turn out in a week.” 


Verry, meanwhile, had gone straight to a tall 
elaborate-looking filing case which they had not 
noticed standing in a nearby alcove. He almost im- 
mediately returned with the accompanying picture 
which he presented to the children. “Look at the 
moons!” exclaimed Michael. ‘Oh, the poor Peeble!” 
said Amanda. Then she pointed at the mantelpiece 
again, her finger indicating the ornament standing 
next to “the luckless Malabar.” “And what’s that 


one?” 
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“That one?” said the elder Tractable, peering. 
“Why, that is a memento of my trip to Africa. I 
modeled that little cat-in-a-sweater myself. It’s 
really a tigress, you know. I drew a picture of it 
too. Verry,—Case three, drawer seven, under ans 
The rhyme that goes with it is this.’ Mr. Tractable 
sat back deeper into his large chair and softly 
chanted, 


“To the lion the tigress explained 

That the mittens were good when it rained 
And as for the sweater 

It really was better 

Than anything nature ordained; 


“Tt keeps me so warm when it’s hot 
That I hardly can feel when it’s not; 
And the skirt is a touch 
I derived from the Dutch 
(Which I hope that you have not forgot).’ 


“The lion, it must be confessed, 
By her logic was scarcely impressed, 
‘For this climate,’ said he, 
‘I cannot agree 
That you seem to be suitably dressed.’ 


“The giraffe, at a distance, opined 
That the tigress was out of her mind; 
But be that as it may 
She remains to this day 
Remarkably suave and refined.” 
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“Which, after all,” added Mr. Tractable rumina- 
tively, as his son returned and exhibited the picture 
of the tigress explaining to the lion, “which, after 
all, is something in this uncertain world.” 

“Was she real?” asked Amanda. 

“Not exactly, I should not say, real,’ returned 
Mr. Tractable, “but then she was certainly very 
imaginative.” 

He said it so positively that it impressed Amanda, 
although she did not at all understand what he 
meant. 

“And this one, Mr. Tractable,” she said politely, 
again pointing. 

“That,” said Mr. Tractable, “is a picture of my 
old friend Eliphalet Eagle. But it was taken in 
middle age. Verry, can you remember what Elipha- 
let looked like in his comparative youth?” 

“Ye-es,” said Verry slowly, “I think I can draw 
him. The children crowded at his shoulder as he 
rapidly sketched. 

“How could an eagle be your friend?” asked 
Michael, puzzled. 

“He was a very remarkable eagle,”’ answered Mr. 
Tractable. ‘He had been taught English at an early 
age by a Portuguese sailor who caught him in the 
Caucasus and tamed him and educated him almost 
beyond belief. He developed an intelligence,” con- 
tinued the strange old man, “second to none with 
which I have ever come in contact. He developed, 
in fact, a passion for the higher mathematics—” 
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Michael caught at the word and murmured 
“Arithmetic?” 

“More than arithmetic,” Mr. Tractable nodded. 
“Much more!  Eliphalet 
was really a great scholar. 
He had read all the books = 
in this room by the time 


he had been with me a year. 


I bought him from the “eae 
Portuguese sailor whom I Wee 
met at Malta. Eliphalet mel 


proved an invaluable aid 
to me in my work. He was wonderful at 
looking up cross references and suggesting par- 
allels. Then one day last year, at the age of thir- 
teen, he suddenly and strangely disappeared from 
the apartment. We searched for him everywhere, 
but we could never find him!’ 

“He’s bald, isn’t he?” murmured Amanda. 

“Yes, he was always bald; a characteristic of his 
kind,” said Mr. Tractable politely. “But in later 
years he felt the cold and wore a skull-cap, as you 
see in the photograph.” 

“He used to write poetry, too,” put in Verry. 

“Ah, yes,” said his father, “and very melodious. 
He wrote that lovely little lyric, 


“When the butterfly stars are a-wing 
By the waters of sleep 
And the sleep-flowers sighingly swing 
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Seemingly chosenly cheap 

I arise and I ring 
Tintinnabulant bells on the steep 
Trembling towers of sleep! 


“And then there was a second verse, too.—I think 
it went, 


“When the prawns are in bloom 
And the bolsters are bounden to heed 
To the lilt of the loom 
Where the whales in their fervency feed, 
I arise in my room 
And I float like a wave, like a weed, 
Like a rush, like a reed! 


Yes, his verse had a music that I do not find in 
much modern work,” nodded Mr. Tractable with 
satisfaction. “It was what I have elsewhere desig- 
nated as mightily mellifluous! Mightily melliflu- 
ous,” he repeated, closing his eyes with an expres- 
sion of tired ecstasy. 

“The children must go now, Eric,” said Mrs. 
Tractable. observantly and busily. ‘We are sure 
they will come again, and they are always more than 
welcome—” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Tractable, opening his eyes 
again, as if from a sudden beatific trance. “Do 
please come again, children. It has been so nice to 
have you. I might have completed the plans for my 
‘Animal-Wallpaper Designing Machine’ by the next 
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time you see me. I shall be glad to exhibit them. 
You know your way back? This is the sixth and a 
half floor, if any one should ask you. We go about 
so entirely by airplane that we are not likely to run 
across each other unless you drop in occasionally. 
You can come and play here any time, and when 
Verry is about, he will be only too glad to join you 
and show you everything. Mind the little door! 
Good-by! Go-o-0o-o—” 

And then, somehow, the odd cheerful room had 
faded, and the kindly faces of Mrs. Tractable and 
her husband and Verry, and the fluttering of the 
rosy fire. . . . Michael and Amanda stirred cramp- 
edly in the cupboard, and opened their eyes very 
wide and looked at each other. 

“But he never explained about the elephant,” re- 
marked Amanda. 

“Elephant?” said Michael superiorly. “You 
mean the other little figure on the mantel? He 
will, when we go back. But I don’t think that 
poetry was so much. I want to ride in that ’plane! 

“T wonder about that eagle,’ Michael continued, 
“and then there are lots more things I want to ask.” 

“T just want to paint in that painting-room,”’ pro- 
nounced Amanda, “when we go back—” 

At which moment they heard their mother’s voice 
from up the hall calling “Children!” 

“Oh, hooray,” shouted Michael, up and scram- 
bling. “Mother’s home!” 

“Hooray!” echoed Amanda. 
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- OU see, Amanda,” said Michael, after they 

were in bed, “it’s really no use trying to make 
Mother and Father understand. I knew that, but 
you would talk about it. Maybe it was a dream, too, 
—hbut I don’t care. I only hope we get back there 
at least once more, because there are lots of ques- 
tions I want to ask. I want to see that airplane 
elong-somethinged, and I want to go for a ride in it 
with Verry, and I want to know why he wrote on 
that picture ‘Butterfly Model 365.’ Are there other 
models? And I want to know more about Mr. Trac- 
table’s business; I couldn’t understand more than 
half they were saying; and more about Mr. Wim- 
perden; and more—” 

His remarks died out, for he perceived by her 
heavy sighing breathing that Amanda was already 
tast asleep sa me 

On the following Tuesday the loose board slid 
back as smoothly as before, and there was the blue 
light again in the little passage. The Tractables’ 
door opened quietly, and there was Mr. Tractable 
pacing up and down the long room. He turned im- 
mediately and regarded them with a beaming smile. 

“I was expecting you, my dears,” he said. “I 
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have been engaged in a great invention, and it is 
just completed. I am really quite well pleased with 
it. Comeand see!” 

He led them across the room to his chair, with 
the small table by it. They bent over the drawing 
that was spread out upon the table, held down by 
thumb-tacks. 


“There it is, at last,” said Mr. Tractable, rubbing 
his hands together gleefully. “So far as I know, the 
only Animal Wallpaper Designing Machine in exist- 
ence. What, you may ask, led me to attempt, and— 
if I may modestly say it—perfect such an invention? 
I answer you directly: the request of a celebrated 
curator of one of our largest municipal Zoos. He is 
a man who has long felt the crying need of papering 
his home exclusively with wall-paper of designs per- 
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tinent to his employment and his chief interest in 
life: viz., animals, domestic and foreign. Nowhere, 
may I add, could he procure such wall-paper. But 
now, by means of this machine, he will be enabled 
to print his own designs on any plain-tinted paper 
of his choosing. The roll of plain wall-paper is 
placed in the contrivance as you see. The lever is 
depressed, the key is set, the cogs turn,—presto, the 
design emerges! In my sketch the machine is con- 
centrating upon rabbits. But amy other animal may 
appear upon the wall-paper by the insertion of mov- 
able types especially designed by Verry and myself. 
We are prepared to furnish a type of any extant 
animal upon a moment’s notice. This sketch may 
seem a bit—er—sketchy to you,—but, turn to this 
model here.” 

With the words he himself turned to a miniature 
machine which they had not observed on the large 
table in the center of the room. He pressed a lever 
and did a few other things to the little machine, 
and the end of a piece of ordinary typewriter paper 
did begin to emerge clickingly from a revolving 
roller, with a series of quite delightful rabbits 
plainly printed thereon. 

Michael asked to be shown how to work the lever, 
and, thereafter, for a few moments, printed off rab- 
bits at an astonishing rate, Mr. Tractable genially 
handing him sheets of paper, apparently greatly 
pleased at his interest. 

“But come,” said Mr. Tractable finally, “I have 
been absent-minded again. For Mrs. T. and Verry 
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are waiting for you at the landing-stage. Verry in- 
sisted that on your second visit you should have a 
spin in the Tractable Butterfly. Isn’t that what you 
have been looking forward to, Michael?” 

“OQ-o-oh!” said Michael and Amanda, and some- 
how they could say no more. But “O-o-oh!” is, 
after all, a very expressive expression. 

They followed Mr. Tractable out of the door of 
the living-room and down the same wandering cor- 
ridor they had trotted on their first visit. But this 
time they did not stop to note the wall paintings, so 
excited were they at the prospect of a ride in the 
Butterfly Model 365. They came to the same large 
window through which they had first seen Verry 
enter, and there, sure enough, beamed the rosy face 
of Mrs. T., under a becoming bonnet, and, beside it, 
the head of Verry, already leather-capped and 
gogeled. 

The children were assisted over the window-sill 
to the side of the Butterfly standing ready on the 
landing stage. 

“T’ve elongated it, you see,” said Verry to Michael, 
peering at him through his strange goggle-mask. 
Michael nodded. He perceived that the Tractable 
Butterfly now overlapped the platform at both ends. 
“The propeller has a self-starter,” continued Verry, 
“and there’s a sort of gyroscope arrangement that 
—even when it’s elongated—makes the Butterfly 
balance on the platform all right. Ask your father 
what a gyroscope is, sometime. I haven’t the time 
to explain just now—” 
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“That whirly thing above there in the middle?” 
ventured Amanda. 

“No, that’s the big horizontal revolving vane that 
allows us to hover motionless in the air,” said Verry. 
“Climb aboard!” 

He helped Michael up over a wing—that is, after 
he had first boosted in Amanda. The children found 
themselves in a very wide, deep, softly leather- 
cushioned seat amidships. Mrs. Tractable and the 
great inventor had taken their places in a similar 
seat behind. The rim surrounding their seat rose 
almost to the level of Michael and Amanda’s chins. 
Verry leaned over and, by means of neat leather 
belts fastened to the rear cushion, strapped them in 
comfortably but securely. His father and mother 
had already done likewise for themselves. 

“You'll notice, when I start the propeller,” said 
Verry, “that there’s none of that awful roar you 
hear in an ordinary aeroplane. That’s because of 
the Verry Silencer that I’ve perfected. In the Trac- 
table Butterfly you can talk back and forth to each 
other just as you can in an automobile,—in fact it’s 
far easier, for there are no thank-ye-marms in the 
air, as there are in a road, except for an occasional 
air pocket, and you don’t have to be blowing a horn 
and watching out for traffic all the time.” 

He vaulted lightly into the plane and settled him- 
self down ahead of them. They could just see the 
top line of his shoulders above the rear of the seat, 
and the back of his leather helmet. There was a 
soft vibrating whirr as he pressed the self-starter. 
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His voice floated to them. “You'll notice we rise 
straight up first,” he said, in ordinary tones, “be- 
cause of the big vane overhead; and now, as I turn 
it off, we'll make tracks!” 
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BUZZING above them suddenly ceased and, 
looking over the edge of their seat, they saw a 

few roofs flow beneath them like water. Then, to 
a steady soft murmur, the Tractable Butterfly was 
aloft and away. 

“It certainly is the easiest running thing!” mur- 
mured Michael. “Why is it called Model 365 ?” 

“Because finally we intend to make more models 
numbered after every day in the year, and we began 
backwards. You find you’re warm enough, don’t 
you?” asked Verry. “We didn’t give you coats be- 
cause you don’t really need them. The Butterfly 
has a self-heating system, and these cool evenings 
we find it’s just about right. Mother always wears 
a bonnet and gloves, because she likes to dress up 
a little for a ride, but it isn’t really necessary.” 

Indeed, now Michael and Amanda thought of it, 
they were just as comfortable as in their steam- 
heated apartment. The fresh air of the autumn 
evening came tempered by the warmth of the air- 
plane and some system of wind-shields ahead broke 
the force of the wind. It was certainly a very su- 
perior sort of air vehicle! 

“Father, in fact, has a portable desk he sometimes 
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puts up in his seat,” Verry’s voice floated to them, 
“and a reading lamp,—and he’ll write and read in 
here for’ several hours while we're flying over the 
city and the country beyond. Just as if he were at 
home in his study.” 

The children had been noticing that it was now 
quite dark, and underneath them the city’s lights had 
come out like a scattered swarm of fireflies. 

“We're over Times Square,” said Verry. “Look 
at the sky-signs!” 

Michael and Amanda had never yet gone out in 
the City after dark. They had only been living in 
New York for a year or so. Now as they peered 
each over their own side of the cowling (as it is 
called in airplanes) of their comfortable seat, they 
saw Broadway below them like a great river of light. 
And where it crossed Forty-second Street and ran 
north past the tall Times Square building, certain 
structures along its border were topped by frame- 
work on which different colored lights spelt words 
and made moving pictures. Verry had deftly and 
gradually dipped the Butterfly low over the glitter- 
ing turmoil of Times Square and had pressed the 
starting-button of the big horizontal revolving vane, 
or, as he called it, The Hoverer. “You know how 
birds can float on their wings without going for- 
ward,” he explained to them (though I am afraid 
they were not listening very carefully). ‘Well, my 
Hoverer attachment, that makes the Butterfly do 
just that, is a little ahead of all other what-they-call 
‘helicopters.’ No other plane in the world,” he 
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added proudly, “can yet hover as I can. I could stay 
stationary in the sky for hours!” 

Certainly they hung “stationary” over the inter- 
section of Broadway and Seventh Avenue, well 
above the buildings but low enough to see the sky- 
signs very clearly. And yet Michael noticed that 
not a person in the thronging crowds below seemed 
to look up at them. He decided to ask Verry about 
that, but later. 

“There!” cried Amanda, pointing. ‘“There’s a 
bald eagle!” 

For one sky-sign made a picture in lights of a big 
flying bird. It seemed to sail through the sky, and 
raised and flapped its sparkling wings. Michael 
was more interested in a magic bottle that fizzed 
with a perpetual stream of gold. 

“There used to be a fine sky-sign of a chariot 
race,” said Verry, “some years ago, but that’s gone 
now. You could see the horses gallop. But that’s 
pretty! Look at those flowers!” 

“They look almost real,” said Amanda. 

“Though they’re not exactly,” answered Verry, 
catching her remark. “But—I’ll tell you—I happen 
to know a sky-sign elf who usually flits about these 
signs. I’ll see if I can’t get him to come up here.” 

The Butterfly moved forward slowly till it was 
just above a certain long lighted sky-sign. Verry 
called down to some one they could not see. “Oh, 
Twinkler!” 

“Hullo!” floated up a small voice. “Oh, hullo, 


Verry!” 
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“Come up a minute, can you,” called Verry, 
softly. ‘I want you to meet some friends of mine.” 

Then Michael and Amanda perceived a glittering 
little figure, who, in a veritable twinkling, ran out 
on top of some winking lighted letters, stretched up 
spidery arms, put the palms of his little thin hands 
together, and—dived—but upwards. And there he 
sat, all sparkling and glittering, before them on the 
cowling of Verry’s seat ahead. 

They saw that he had a pointed hat, and a rosy 
face, and an amiable, natural smile. His arms and 
legs were very thin, and his entire outline glittered 
and twinkled. He nodded pleasantly at the children. 

“These your young friends, Verry? How-dye- 
do!” he then said politely, looking over their heads; 
and they knew that he was greeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Tractable. 

“Hello!” Michael and Amanda had said. 

“My, I’m working hard to-night,” said Twinkler. 
“Keeping all these sky-signs going at once. It’s the 
same every evening after the lights come on. I 
can’t stay up here very long, because Old Sparks, 
my chief, doesn’t let any of us take a breathing- 
space off for more than a few minutes. (There are 
a dozen of us on duty.) Otherwise the people down 
there in the street would discover there was some- 
thing wrong with the signs. And that would never 
do! How do you like riding around in the Butter- 
fly?” he asked the children. 

“Great!” said Michael tersely. 

“Sometimes Twinkler has a real night off, and 
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then I drive him up to visit among the stars,” said 
Verry, twisting around in his seat, as the Butter- 
fly still hovered, slightly rocking, above the roar of 
Broadway. 

“Ves, last time we called on the constellation Leo, 
you know,” said Twinkler. “That’s the Lion of the 
Stars,” he explained, “a lion all outlined in stars. 
From the earth, if you look to find him in the sky, 
he doesn’t really look very much like a lion,—but 
oh, you ought to see him at home in the heavens! 
He has the finest house on the Milky Way. He goes 
home to sleep there all through the daytime. And 
he’s awfully fond of ginger snaps and conundrums.” 

“Ginger snaps?” questioned Amanda somewhat 
loftily. 

“He can’t eat them,” said Twinkler. “He just 
likes to look at them and touch them with his paw. 
And he likes to play checkers with them. Many a 
fine game of ginger-snap checkers I’ve had with 
Leo up in his starshine house on the Milky Way. 
Not when I got up on my night off, with Verry 
here. Then, of course, he can’t leave his place in 
the sky, and has just got to keep on ramping and 
shining. But sometimes I cut my daytime sleep 
short and go up and see him in the afternoon, an 
hour or so before he comes on duty. Then Mr. 
Leo and I play the checkers.” 

“Won’t you sing us the song of the sky-signs 
before you go, Twinkler?” asked Verry. 

“Why, certainly,” said Twinkler; and forthwith 
he chanted: 
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“Oh, lamps for miles in moony files 
Fifth Avenue displays; 
Before the City’s gone to bed 
Tall towers flash with green and red; 
And motor-lights on rainy nights 
Are gems on velvet trays; 
And darks of parks are thickly spread 
With stars that blink and blaze! 


“Oh, all the cells of high hotels 
Are bright with topaz eyes; 
And Elevated trains in flight 
Uncoil like dragons down the night, 
In golden mail they gleam and trail, 
A vanishing surprise,— 
But, hey! our gayer, wilder light: 
The Signs upon the Skies! 


“We're Broadway’s crown that dims the Town 
And draws the folk to see 
Our glittering fountains fall in gold, 
Our jewel-flowers all unfold, 
Our words that shout and flash about 
And scrawl in antickry,— 
The wings of Things that, bought and sold, 
Have brought the Town to be! 


“We dance in trance, we smirk and quirk, 
We trace a dazzling sight, 
Erase it with a sudden dark, 
Replace it by a scribbling spark,— 
59 
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“The Elves themselves from shops and shelves, 
Like moths around a light, 
Are jesting best with those that mark 
Their fantasy in flight! 


“But I must go down now,” said Twinkler sud- 
denly. “I see Gleamer is beckoning me. Good-by! 
Good-by! so glad to have met you!” 

He slipped from the airplane and dropped swiftly 
to the frame of a large sign. 
Then he disappeared. Michael 
wanted to rub his eyes, and 
began to wonder whether he 
really had talked to them at 
all. 

“Well,” said Verry, pulling 
lever and pressing button, 
“now we'll see something else.” 

The steady roar of Broadway, that had reminded 
Michael of the surf on the rocks at the place in 
Maine where the Tompkinses went every summer, 
dwindled suddenly beneath them to a mere whisper. 
They were flying high in the starlit night, and the 
lights of the city got tinier and tinier below them. 

Then again they descended, this time in a delight- 
ful roller-coaster swoop, not steep enough, however, 
really to trouble Amanda, though, as it was, she 
clutched at Michael’s elbow. Before them rose a tall 
peaked column of stone, with a clock-face shining 
from it, and “Why, it’s the Metropolitan Tower!” 
said Michael’s sister, with gasping recognition. 
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Sure enough, it was the Metropolitan, which their 
Father had often shown them on Sundays, when 
they went over to Madison Square to feed the pi- 
geons. Now they hovered before it, above the 
Square. Blank windows, floor on floor, gleamed at 
them, and the round clock-face looked very owlish. 

“Know who lives in that clock?” asked Verry. 

They answered negatively. 

“Well,” said Verry, “that is one of the most in- 
teresting things of all the interesting things I can 
tell you—and show you—about this city.” 

The Butterfly ceased hovering and slid forward 
and turned sidewise directly in front of the big 
lighted clock face. And in that moment a little door 
popped open in the clock, between the hour and the 
minute hands. The children saw a white-haired, 
white-bearded face bob out, and were peered at by 
the brightest and roundest of blue eyes. 

“Hello, Tick-Tock,” said Verry. 

“Hello, Verry,”’ answered the head of the little 
old man. 

“Here are Michael and Amanda come to see you,” 
said Verry. “I was going to tell them that you are 
really the oldest person now living in New York.” 

“Oldest and oddest,” said Tick-Tock, in his high 
but pleasant voice. “Oldest and oddest! I guess 
you are the only children in the city who have ever 
seen me. I keep count of the minutes, you know. 
I keep count of the minutes.” 

“T’m glad to see you,” said Michael politely. 

“T have my little room in here,” said Tick-Tock. 
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“Of course I haven’t always lived here, but I moved 
in the day they put the clock in the Tower. I keep 
track of all the minutes and of all the seconds, and 
whenever one seems to be wearing thin I repair it 
and make it as good as new. You'll never find this 
clock losing track of a second, not while I’m working. 
And then I guess I have the finest collection of Past 
Hours that has ever been gathered together. Some 
day you must let me show them to you. This is a 
rhyme I have made up about them.” 
Without further introduction, he sang: 


“Do you fancy a story 
With a smile, with a tear? 
Of gloom or of glory? 
I’ve got them all here; 
The Tales of Real People 
And Destiny’s Powers, 
All seen from this steeple: 
My book of Past Hours! 


“For crowds in their onset 
Below in the street, 
From sunrise to sunset, 
With shuffling of feet 
Leave prints of strange stories 
Sad stories and gay, 
And as the Clock notes them 
I file them away. 
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“Oh, sometimes for pity 

Of pain in all lands 

The Clock of the City 
Hides its face in its hands, 
But as often over lovers 
In the Park with a moon 
The City Clock hovers 
Like a lighted balloon! 


“The peanut-stand vendor, 
The street-cleaning man, 
The traffic-policeman, 

The truckman named Dan, 
The shop-girl, the chauffeur, 
The day or night clerk 

All glance at the Clock 

As they haste to their work. 


“They find it their friend 
As they fare on their way, 
It governs the watches 
That govern their day; 
Bright minutes may follow, 
Dark minutes may mock, 
But they all note the time 
By the big City Clock. 


“It sails above the City 
Like a moon in itself ; 
So I sing its ditty, 
For I am its Elf. 
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I polish up its minutes, 
Take pride in its powers, 
And its memoirs I file 

In my book of Past Hours!” 


The door popped shut without warning, and Tick- 
Tock’s face disappeared. 

“My,” said Michael, “I wouldn’t have believed 
that!’ 

“You wouldn’t, would you,” said Verry Trac- 
table, over his shoulder. “He only looks out for a 
few minutes, usually at about this time of night. 
But now we must be getting home, I am afraid, or 
your parents will be worried about you.” 

At that moment, however, Mr. Tractable spoke 
for the first time from the rear seat. “Verry, there 
is surely some one looking up!’ 
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H, they’re not looking at us, Father. They 
often, as Tick-Tock sings, look up at the 
clock,’ said Verry. “You see,” he added, aside, to 
Michael, “we’re invisible to anybody down below. 
It’s a property of the especially prepared paint I in- 
vented, with which I have painted the Butterfly. 
The ‘dope,’ as aviators call it for the wings, is made 
from the same preparation. It makes the Butter- 
fly quite unseeable by any human being. As for the 
passengers, the warm current of air that rises from 
the self-heating system becomes impregnated— 
‘filled,’ that means—with the quality of the paint, 
and so the passengers themselves are protected from 
view by a sort of veil of air that is invisible and yet 
makes them invisible too. In summer, however—” 
“No, Verry,” insisted Mr. Tractable from the 
rear seat, “he sees us! Look! He is making the 
Sign of the Ostrich!” 

Mr. Tractable’s voice was quite evidently nervous, 
and as they looked down, they saw indeed that a tiny 
figure had halted outside the railings of the east 
side of the park in the Square and was gazing up- 
ward intently. They could see his face much dimin- 
ished by distance as a tiny white spot in the arc- 
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light. He had raised one small arm above his head 
in a certain sign. He made his arm like the neck 
of a bird and his hand like the head of it. (Put 
your fingers and thumb all together and try it your- 
self!) 

“Good gracious,” said Verry, “I do believe he is. 
But look! There’s a policeman coming. He will 
make him move on.” 

A policeman, another tiny figure, did indeed seem 
to be approaching. As they gazed, he laid an arm 
on the shoulder of the other. The other turned and 
explained by expostulating signs. The policeman, 
however, prodded him with a tiny club and quite 
evidently asked him to proceed. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ was Mrs. Tractable’s first 
contribution to the conversation of the evening. 
“Verry, do drive on quickly!” 

“Strange,” they heard Mr. Tractable murmur, 
still with that note of anxiety in his voice. “I feared 
they were on our track!” 

Meanwhile Verry had soared the Butterfly over 
the roofs north of the Square, and in a very brief 
space it was circling and hovering over the landing- 
stage outside the window of the Tractables’ apart- 
ment, 

Michael was so puzzled he didn’t know quite what 
to think. So was Amanda. Suddenly both children 
felt very sleepy. 

When they stepped out of the Butterfly, which 
had come to rest on the landing-stage as lightly as 
a feather, and entered through the large window the 
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Tractables’ apartment,—when they had been led 
down the winding lighted corridor to the sitting- 
room, by Mrs. T., in the wake of a now quite silent 
Verry and an evidently worried Mr. Tractable,— 
they both felt even sleepier sensations overcome 
them. They sank gratefully for a moment into a 
single large arm-chair near the fire. When they 
next opened their eyes it was to find themselves 
cramped in their own downstairs cupboard, with 
Mother just opening the door and calling them to 
their supper. 


The more Michael meditated upon the odd house- 
hold of the Tractables, the more he wanted to have 
any number of things explained to him. And he 
said to Amanda, about a week later (upon a rainy 
Saturday afternoon, when they couldn’t go out be- 
cause they had colds that they were taking medicine 
for), that it was high time they visited their friends 
again. 
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HIS time Amanda blandly preceded Michael 
through the little door at the top of the steps 
into the Tractable Living Room. She confidently 
turned the knob without pressing the button. And 
strangely enough, the door opened. No one seemed 
to be in the sitting-room. But then, as the children 
stood quietly, looking around them, they perceived 
that the backs of two chairs confronted them from 
in front of the fire. And then they heard a strange 
voice say, “It 7s real danger,’ and Mr. Tractable’s 
own voice answer in a firmer tone than they had ever 
heard him use before, “Well, what do you advise me 
to do?” He evidently had a visitor. 

Now Michael knew it was not polite to do what 
his Mother called “eavesdrop,” meaning overhear 
another person’s conversation when you were not 
expected ; so he was first for going back through the 
little door. But Amanda tiptoed away to the other 
end of the room, and so Michael followed her; and 
as, as I think I have said, it was a long room, they 
found that when they were at the other end they 
could not understand what either Mr. Tractable’s 
voice or the other voice (in their low tones) were 
saying. So it was quite all right. And besides, 
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they had never explored this end of the room before; 
and they happened, certainly, upon the most delight- 
ful of amusements. 

There were book-cases this end, and the row of 
books exactly in line with Amanda’s outstretched 
hand consisted of a number of volumes bound in 
dark green leather with gold lettering on the backs. 
They looked big and heavy. But one slid out easily, 
after Michael had read the lettering for Amanda’s 
benefit. It read: 


TRACTABLE LIVING PICTURES 
NUMBER 7 
THE PRINCESS AND THE DRAGON, ETC. 


The heavy leather covers were fastened together 
by a brass clasp, but Michael set it carefully upon 
a table, and opened it carefully. The title page 
was all in colored lettering and said practically the 
same as the back. But when Michael turned the 
next page, it was blank, and the one after that was 
blank, and the one after that, and the one— ‘The 
faces of both children fell as they gazed. “Why, 
there’s nothing printed in it at all!’ whispered Mi- 
chael. 

And then his finger touched the button. The 
button was ivory, and it was in the middle of an 
ivory curlicue ornament which, in turn, was in the 
middle of the front cover. But as Michael’s fingers 
strayed over this embossed ornament, as he held his 
left hand under the outside of the book, his fingers 
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felt the button press in, and the next minute the 
interior page under their eyes leaped into life and 
color. 

It was remarkable! It was just like a moving pic- 
ture, as if the page had been a blank white screen 
and a moving picture, smaller, much smaller than the 
real moving pictures, had been projected upon it 
from somewhere. For a picture in bright colors ap- 
peared upon the page, a picture that filled the whole 
page (with room for margins), a picture of a room 
in a castle, with a tall window at the back of the room 
holding a view of the bluest sea, and rocks. A 
princess (she was surely a princess) was sitting in 
a high-backed dark oak chair by the window. There 
were green rushes on the floor of the room. And 
up in the corner of the page was the numeral “6.8 
which meant it was Page 6. But, of course, that 
wasn’t the remarkable part of it all. The remarkable 
part of it all was that the picture was alive. 

Yes, sir! That picture was alive. For the Prin- 
cess (who had on a bright blue gown by the way,— 
the color of her eyes,—with a golden girdle) didn’t 
just sit perfectly still ina perfectly still room against 
a perfectly still view of the sea. No, she moved her 
head and she looked out at the sea, and the sea rippled 
and sparkled in the sun, and a shaft of sun full of 
dancing dust motes came in through the window, 
and the shadows lay quivering, the way real shad- 
ows do, on the floor; and then the princess rose up 
and clasped her hands and shook her head and went 
and leaned against the frame of the window, and 
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then started back with her hands out in front of her; 
for out of the bright blue sea rosea green and golden 
dragon whose scales flashed in the sun. And the 
dragon began to swim toward the castle till the 
view from the window shut him off. 

But then Page 6 stopped being a picture alive, 
and just stayed there, the Princess with her hands 
now over her eyes, and the sea just painted, and the 
view from the window otherwise empty. And then 
the colors faded out and the page became blank 
again. 

Amanda thrust her hands up under her curls and 
hopped up and down with excitement. “Gee whiz!’ 
exclaimed Michael. “Gee Whizzerino!” 

He pressed the little ivory button several times 
more, but nothing happened. The page remained 
blank. 

However, they heard a slight creaking at the other 
end of the room, and, turning, perceived Mr. Trac- 
table coming toward them accompanied by a small 
foreign-looking gentleman in a frock coat and dark 
eray trousers. This gentleman held a cigar in one 
hand, in much the same way that their Uncle Gordon 
held his. He had a bronzed face, black hair and a 
silky black beard and mustache. His eyes were very 
bright and buttony. 

“Why, I didn’t hear you come in, children!” said 
Mr. Tractable. 

Michael felt rather embarrassed, for he supposed 
they really shouldn’t have taken the book out of the 
book-case without asking, especially because of what 
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had happened. They might have hurt it in some 
way, and perhaps that was why the picture had 
stopped being a picture. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘““we—we just came—” 

But Mr. Tractable seemed to understand per- 
fectly. That was the awfully nice thing about him. 

“You didn’t want to disturb me, eh? So you 
were— Oh, J see, you have one of the Living 
Picture Books.” 

He peered over Michael’s shoulder. “But you 
should have begun at the beginning,” he said. 

“The picture came,” said Michael, while Amanda 
quite frankly stared at Mr. Tractable’s visitor, with 
saucer eyes. “But then it went again,” he concluded 
lugubriously. 

“What is this then?’ said the stranger, after 
glancing at the children with a smile they didn’t like 
at all. He sidled around Mr. Tractable, and re- 
garded the book. 

“Oh, this has merely been one of my spare time 
diversions,” said Mr. Tractable. “In fact, I made 
this set of books for Verry when he was as young as 
Michael. I have never yet patented the idea. In the 
first place, I found their manufacture very expen- 
sive. There is a cartridge-battery that slips into 
the back of each book.” (He held up edgeways the 
volume they had been examining.) “It has to be 
recharged every so often. The pages are prepared 
with invisible colors and illuminated by an intermit- 
tent radium—but Pll explain it to you in detail, 
sometime, Wimperden. Oh, children, this is Mr. 
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Wimperden, my representative abroad, of whom 
you have probably heard me speak. These are 
Michael and Amanda, little protégées of Mrs. 
Tractable’s,’ he explained to the foreign-looking 
gentleman. 

“Can’t you make it go?” asked Amanda. She re- 
ferred to the book. She had taken a good look at 
Mr. Wimperden and had registered a silent wish 
that he were somewhere else. Michael would have 
agreed with her, for neither had he taken a great 
fancy to the rather oily little man. 

“Page six,” mused Mr. Tractable dreamily. “But, 
Amanda, weren’t you afraid of the dragon?” 

“Oh, no-o-o,” said Michael earnestly. ‘She isn’t 
ever scared of animals. Why, the time we went to 
the Bronx Zoo, she stayed right in front of the lion 
cage when he roared.” 

“He didn’t roar very loud,” murmured Amanda. 

Mr. Tractable beamed upon her. “But I’m 
afraid,” he said, “that I can’t attend to this just 
now, for I still have some things to talk over with 
Mr. Wimperden,—and wouldn’t you children like 
to—. Oh, here is Mrs. Tractable now,” he finished 
with relief as he heard the rustly approach of his 
wife from the hall doorway. ‘My dear, don’t you 
want to show the children some more of the apart- 
ment, perhaps, while I speak to Mr. Wimperden 
alone a little further?” 

“Why, hello, Amanda,—hello, Michael! Cer- 
tainly, my dear. Come, children! We'll find some 
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Amanda knew that she must be polite, but was 
hardly able to conceal her disappointment. 

“Oh! One of Verry’s books; one of the living pic- 
ture books; you want to see it; well, we’ll just take 
it with us.” With a beaming smile Mrs. T. tucked 
the tome under her arm and shepherded the children 
before her down the room to the hall door. Yet 
there seemed to be a nervous quickness about her 
movements that was a little unlike her, and her voice 
was a trifle strained. She turned to look at her hus- 
band, as they went out, and Michael noticed that the 
expression of her eyes was sad and sympathetic and 
as if she very much wanted to stay. 
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The Wonderful Tower Room 


OWEVER, she closed the door carefully be- 
hind them. ‘‘Now,” she said, “let’s see,—you 
saw the Camping Room and the Painting Room the 
other day, didn’t you? But I guess for a quiet after- 
noon—and you have colds, haven’t you?—we'll go to 
the Tower Room. You know,” she continued, as 
she bustled along a branch of the curving corridor 
which seemed to curve even more strangely, “you 
know ever since we ourselves were children, Mr. 
Tractable and I dreamed of having a house where 
there would be sliding panels and secret staircases 
and a remote Tower Room where you could sit 
snugly and cozily on rainy days. And an apartment 
is so difficult to get such things into. But we finally 
managed it. Look here!’ 

The branching hall they had gone along suddenly 
ended before them in a doorless, windowless wall. 
Upon the wall was a large picture, an oil painting 
in a dark frame. It was a portrait of a gentleman 
of round and ruddy face surmounted by a curled 
gray wig. He wore a crimson coat laced with gold 
and held both hands before him on a knobbed cane 
which Michael thought looked very much like the 
cane held by Mr. Tractable the first time they had 
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ever met him. The background of the gentleman 
was a landscape of flowery meadows set with 
ancient-looking trees. ‘Don’t ever tell, children,” 
whispered Mrs. Tractable, looking cautiously 
around, “but that is my father, whose name is— 
er—Lallaby. It’s an old family portrait. He gave 
Eric,—Mr. Tractable, that cane. Now look here!” 

She reached up and pressed the edge of the frame. 
The picture turned as on hinges, revealing an open- 
ing. At the same time Mrs. Tractable gave a tug 
to the edge of wall just beneath the bottom of the 
picture and it turned outwards and downwards, 
bringing into view a short flight of four steps the 
bottom one of which reached exactly to the floor. 

“Step up quickly,” said Mrs. Tractable, still look- 
ing rather nervously around. “Amanda! Now, 
Michael!” She followed them up and into the space 
behind the picture. Michael saw that she carefully 
pressed down on the top step when she was up, and 
that the steps rotated again on their lateral hinge, 
leaving the wall below the picture as before. She 
then reached above the children’s heads and pulled 
the cord of a shaded light, which filled the space they 
were in with a soft rosy glow. And, last, she swung 
the picture back into place with a click. It rotated 
smoothly on its vertical hinge. (If you don’t know, 
Pll tell you that lateral means crossways and vertical 
means up and down.) ‘They saw that the back of 
the picture, as well as the walls of the space they 
were in, was a smooth cream-color. And in the op- 
posite wall from the back of the picture they now 
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perceived a door which Mrs. Tractable promptly 
opened. The next moment they all three stood in 
what Mrs. T. announced as “The Tower Room!” 
It wasn’t an entirely round Tower Room, because, 
of course, the door-side was straight across. It was 
half round. The other walls formed a semicircle. 
And all around them ran a most luxurious window 
seat under, they counted, four big wide windows 
curtained with bright chintz. They saw two win- 
dows on this side, and two on that, of a big cheery 
fireplace. The floor was completely covered by a 
soft deep warm-toned carpet, and just below the 
semicircular window seat, with its bright comfort- 
able cushions, were several rows of book shelves. 
But what was most astonishing was the view from 
those four windows. Furthest to their left, you 
looked out from the first window on an orchard of 
apple-trees in pink spring blossom. Moving to the 
next window you saw a dappled brook all sunlit, 
shaded by the drowsy trees of midsummer. A hay- 
field lay in the distance under a blue sky. But on the 
other side of the fireplace the third window revealed 
an autumn road with the trees in all the rich gold 
and bronze and flame-color of the fall, leaves scat- 
tered and heaped under the trees and the faint blue 
smoke of bonfires in the distance. And through 
the fourth window you looked on a landscape of 
snow, with long blue shadows upon it and a cherry- 
red sun setting over the hills. And on all these four 
different views one looked down, as though this 
Tower Room were very high up indeed,—as indeed 
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it was high, being at the tip-top of the apartment 
building—unless you count the actual roof. But 
how on earth you could look down on four such 
different landscapes, from four windows of one 
room, Michael certainly didn’t see. And the funny 
thing was that, while you were looking through one 
window, what you could see out of the other win- 
dows didn’t get mixed up with it at all! 

“They’re the Windows of the Four Seasons, of 
course,’ said Mrs. Tractable. “Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter. They look wonderfully real, don’t 
they? They’re the work of a great artist. They 
were made for my nursery, those backgrounds, years 
ago, when I was a little girl in Bulwatch—but I'll 
tell you about that later some time. No one could 
do such work nowadays. You see, you’re not really 
looking out-doors when you look out and down at 
them, but they are so perfect in perspective and col- 
oring and in what I call “creating the illusion” that 
you feel as if it were the truly real out-doors. And 
you can take your book and snuggle up on the win- 
dow-seat next to the window of any particular sea- 
son that falls in with your mood at the time. And 
even close up to the Winter Window there’ll be no 
cold draught to creep in on you. And then there’s 
the mechanism—but [ll show you that later. Now 
about this book—where do you want to sit ?” 

Because it was really autumn, Michael and 
Amanda voted for the summer window, and soon 
Mrs. Tractable and the children were ensconced 
upon the window-seat in front of it and the plump 
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little lady was beginning to show them the story of 
the Princess and the Dragon right from page I. 
Each page of this wonderful book belonging to 
Verry, gave, it seemed, in a living picture, about as 
much of the story as would in regular books have 
been printed upon the page in type. Then the pic- 
ture faded out. But then you simply turned the page 
and pressed the button again, and got a continuation 
of the story, and so on, and so on, till it was com- 
pletely finished. 

Amanda thought that this was the kind of book 
she had been looking for all her life. It was all pic- 
tures, and such pictures,—so beautifully colored, so 
realistic in motion, and so exciting! And the story 
ended so nicely, by the dragon turning into a Prince 
after all, and he and the Princess riding off through 
a moonlit sky of flying cloud on a glorious white 
horse with wings and a golden bridle! 

Practical Michael suggested that Mr. Tractable 
should immediately copyright or patent these books 
and sell them, for he would surely make hundreds 
of dollars. And then Mrs. T. read—or rather 
showed them the other stories in the book; there 
were only two more, and all three were short. The 
others were “The Two Tigers” and “The Trouble 
box 

And in between stories and comments the children 
looked out at the summer landscape which seemed 
most really real, and finally Michael pressed Mrs. T. 
so to show them what she had mysteriously spoken 
of as “the mechanism,” that she bade them glue 
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their noses to the pane, and then set some device 
in motion behind their backs by means of which 
there suddenly appeared from the trees beside the 
brook in the summer landscape a real fisherman 
smoking a pipe, who cast his line into the stream 
and drew from it what certainly looked like a real 
and glittering fish. Anda cow came out from under 
the willows on the opposite bank, a jolly spotted red 
and white cow, moving its cud-chewing mouth most 
realistically, and switching its tail to keep off the 
flies. Then both fisherman and cow retreated 
whence they had come and the landscape was per- 
fectly still again. 

“Oh my!’ said Amanda, deeply sighing. “It is 
perfectly wonderful!” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Tractable, “but enough is 
enough for one day. So now we'll have just a cozy, 
common-sensible tea and take life comfortably and 
not try to see any more things for a while,—for I 
know that your mind and your eyes get tired with 
so many new things to look at, and the best thing 
for an intermission is a jolly good drowsy rest.” 

The plump little silver-curled lady closed the 
book, and clasped it, and thrust it into a book-shelf 
below the window-seat, and then went over to a cup- 
board near the door and brought out tea-cups and 
a tea-pot and a small brass kettle which she set on 
a patent stand over a condensed heat can. And 
soon, with the aid of that and a cream jug she had 
made them both the nicest sort of cambric tea, and 
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passed round thin golden-dusty ginger snaps in a 
blue china jar. 

“This’ reminds me of. that Lion,” ruminated 
Amanda, munching. 

“She means the Lion who plays checkers,” ex- 
plained Michael. “She’s thinking of what Twinkler 
told us the other night, of the Lion that lives in 
the Sky.” 

“He lives at the Ritz now, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Tractable, conversationally. “At least so Mr. Hal- 
loran, our favorite Bus-Driver told us the other day. 
It seems Mr. Leo is at present on his vacation, and 
decided to come down to earth, to New York City, 
and put up at a hotel.” 

“But,” said Michael, pausing with a ginger snap 
bitten in half. “They wouldn’t allow a lion to live 
at a hotel, would they ?” 

“He has special influence,” said Mrs. Tractable, 
sipping her own tea—which wasn’t cambric—plac- 
idly. “He has influence Up There, and he could 
easily cause an Eclipse of the Sun, if they didn’t let 
him.” 

“But the other people at the hotel wouldn’t like it, 
would they ?” 

“They know nothing about it,” said Mrs. T. 
“They take him in in the middle of the night through 
a side entrance, and he has a special set of rooms up 
next the roof on which he takes all his outdoor exer- 
cise. I know Twinkler goes to see him every eve- 
ning just before he goes on duty at Times Square. 
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But he enters through the roof entrance. Years 
ago, when Leo decided to take his vacations down 
there at the Ritz they built him a special roof-garden 
where he can sit in the cool of the evening. All his 
meals are brought up to him. But, unlike our earthly 
lions, he eats very little——chiefly drinks star-milk 
that a special comet is deputed every week to deliver 
a dozen of on his roof, carrying it carefully down 
from the Milky Way.” 

“I wish I could see him,” sighed Amanda. 

“Maybe we will go to see him sometime,” rejoined 
Mrs. Tractable, comfortably. “But my gracious, 
what’s that?” 
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Ignatius Halloran: Bus-Driver 


RS. TRACTABLE suddenly sat upright, for 

there seemed to be a faint knocking outside 

the door, and, as they all listened, it became more 
distinct. 

When she was certain of it, she went directly to 
the door and opened it. ‘‘’Scuse me, ma’am, Mrs. 
Tractable,” said a voice, “but could I shpake to you 
a minute?” 

“Halloran!” exclaimed Mrs. Tractable. “What 
are you here for?” 

“Please, ma’am, I thought it only right that I 
should tell you—” 

“How did you get in?” 

“Well, y know, ma’am, I hitched me Bus alongside 
the landin’ but round the corner of the buildin’ from 
Mr. Verry’s Butterfly, and then I heard voices at 
thot big window into the hall, an’ peekin’ round the 
corner, I seen—” 

“Saw!” said Mrs. Tractable. 

“Seen-saw Mr. T. an’ a furrin-lookin’ party 
atalkin’,—yes, an’ I heerd—” 

“Heard!” said Mrs. Tractable. “But don’t stand 
there, Halloran! Come in, and close the door! 
These are just the children I’ve told you about,— 
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Michael and Amanda. Children, this is Ignatius 
Halloran of the Interplanetary Buslines Limited, a 
cosmic transportation service started by Mr. Trac- 
table some years ago. He it is who lately brought 
Mr. Leo down to live at the Ritz and he helps the 
deputy comets to deliver him his milk.” 

“Grade A!’ said Halloran, fiercely nodding. 
“Grade A it is—fer nothin’ else’ll do um!” 


Certainly the Interplanetary Bus Driver was a 
queer-looking party. He had on a uniform as blue 
as a rich night sky, and his buttons were small silver 
stars. His puttees and shoes were what looked like 
the brightest and blackest patent leather. But the 
head and face that rose out of his closely buttoned 
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collar (lettered in silver I. B. L.) was the most ex- 
traordinary thing of all. His face was pleasant but 
as pale as the moon, with bright china-blue eyes, in 
contrast to which his hair was the most fiery red and 
stood straight up on his head in a thick mass. He 
wore no driver’s cap; and, though startling, he 
wasn’t at all frightening. His upper lip was long 
and Irish, and though there was a pucker of worry 
now between his brows, his smile was funny and 
likable. 

“Now tell me what you heard,” said Mrs. Trac- 
table, as she led Halloran to the window-seat in front 
of the autumn window. “Finish your tea, children, 
I just want to talk to Halloran for a minute.” 

The children obediently tried to finish their tea 
without listening, but as Halloran spoke in a voice 
not only loud but perfectly clear, at the same time 
nursing his thin knees in his equally thin arms 
wrapped around them, they really are not to be 
blamed for overhearing what he said. 

“Ma’am,” said Halloran, “this furrin’ party was 
sayin’ to Mr. Tractable, ‘The situation cud not well 
be more grave,’ sezzee, ‘for if them Kafaristan 
people start trouble,’ sezzee, ‘they are sure to make 
use of them there carpets, which will constitoot a 
menace of the first order, fer the Lord knows then 
they kin terrorize the hull counthry,’ ’e sez. ‘An’ 
as fer my not doin’ the best I could in the matter, 
you know,’ ’e sez, wit a smile (which I, ma’am, cud 
not abide) ‘how long my interests have been linked 
wit yours,’ sezzee, ‘an’ I know I have yer con fy- 
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dence,’ ’e sez, though I say to you, Mrs. Tractable, 
if I seen that man with even a silver butther-knife 
in his hand I would know he had just murthered his 
grandmither—” 

“Ssh! Ssh! Halloran! But what did Mr. Trac- 
table say?” 

“Phwy, like the gentleman he is, Mr. Tractable 
sez to um, ‘Trust the situation to me,’ sezzee. ‘Av 
coorse I have ivery confydence in you,’ ’e sez, ‘but 
you had better get right back to your post now,’ ’e 
sez. ‘Verry,’ ’e sez, to young Mr. Verry, ‘drive ’im 
back, and then I want you as soon as you can to 
return to me,’ ’e sez—’” 

“And Mr. Verry drove him away?” 

“Yes, ma’am, Mrs. Tractable—in the Butter- 
fly—” 

Mrs. Tractable, with that, caught hold of Ignatius 
Halloran’s shoulder, as the children saw. And Mi- 
chael noted that her face grew quite pale. She held 
a hand to her side. 

“Tenatius,” she said in a remarkably little voice, 
dropping the name of “Halloran,” “you must fol- 
low them. Oh, can’t you follow them!” 

Her voice was almost a wail, and Michael 
scrambled up to his feet, because he had grown very 
fond of Mrs. Tractable, and he hated to see her sad. 

“Av coorse!” drawled Ignatius Halloran, and he 
stood up and looked very tall. 

“Let me go with you!” cried Michael. He hadn’t 
expected to say it. Amanda had taken in very little 
of what Halloran had been saying (not that you can 
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really blame her) but if Michael was going any- 
where, she was most certainly going too. That was 
that. So she hoisted herself from the floor, briskly 
brushing ginger-snap crumbs from her person, and 
promptly took a firm hold of Michael’s hand. 

“No, no, children,” said Mrs. Tractable. “I cer- 
tainly—no, no, certainly not. Ignatius, I am sure 
that Verry can keep his head and manage almost any 
situation, but I should feel a great deal safer if you 
followed them. He may need help. Mr. Tractable’s 
nature you know. He is so unsuspecting that he 
would not believe any ill of a living soul.” 
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© AN? what’s behind it all, ma’am, if I might in- 

A quire?” asked Ignatius Halloran. 

“T can’t explain it all now. It would take too 
long. But there’s this much. One of Mr. Trac- 
table’s most recent inventions has been a new kind of 
flying carpet, six samples of which he sent out to 
this Mr. Wimperden, his foreign agent, to see if 
the very fatherly government of Kafaristan would 
care to buy some wholesale as a means of transpor- 
tation for their people, to carry them round about 
that country, for a nominal fare. What J believe 
Mr. Wimperden has done is never to lay this matter 
before the Government at all, but to gather around 
him certain conspirators and suggest to them that 
by using the flying carpets they can terrorize the 
whole country, get control of it, and make jim its 
ruler. The reason he has come to Mr. Tractable 
with these stories of an insurrection among the 
people of Kafaristan is because he thinks by scaring 
him he can get Mr. Tractable to provide him with 
some sort of guns or other powerful weapons for 
him and his conspirators to use against the peace- 
able Kafaristan people. 

“Of course he would pretend that he needed these 
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weapons to stop the bad people in Kafaristan from 
killing off the good people and taking the country 
over for themselves. But—you have seen Kafaris- 
tan, and you know what it’s like! You will remem- 
ber it as the Happy Secret Country free from all the 
wars and bad nonsense of this world. You know 
how simply the people live, with a few sensible laws, 
in that delightful climate. You know how amiably 
and pleasantly their elected officers rule that coun- 
try. Every one has a nice house and enough food 
and clothing and a good time. I cannot even believe 
that Wimperden has been able to find any bad con- 
spirators there. He must have brought them in, 
some way, from outside. I have always distrusted 
him, since we—well, you know why—” 

“But, ma’am, Mr. Verry goes there most fre- 
quent, don’t he, on Mr. Tractable’s business. 
Mightn’t he have been able to tell Mr. Trac- 
table—?” 

“Verry has often told Mr. Tractable that he be- 
lieved Wimperden was a mischief-maker, and only 
last night he spent a long time talking to Mr. Trac- 
table about the whole situation. But Mr. Tractable 
thinks Verry is so young and innocent he doesn’t 
understand these things. Mr. Tractable is not a 
man of the world, Ignatius,—he spends all his time, 
as you know, thinking up inventions; and long ago 
he got this idea that Wimperden was a good and 
honest business man. He admires Wimperden be- 
cause he thinks he is a man of the world and under- 
stands outside affairs. There is no one who has 
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more faith in people he likes than Mr. Tractable, 
more innocent faith,—and yet he prides himself on 
having a great deal of common-sense and insight 
into people’s minds. Because he is older than Verry 
he thinks he is much wiser than Verry, especially in 
this matter. And Verry, being a good boy, has so 
far done ashe is told. But the other night—well, we 
saw some one down in Madison Square. We saw 
some one look up and make the Sign of the Ostrich, 
and you know what that means. It means that all 
that old business may begin all over again. It 
means, J think, that Wimperden has broken faith 
with Mr. Tractable. Mr. Tractable says I am 
dreaming, and that, on reconsidering it, he is sure he 
was mistaken,—that it was just some chance passer- 
by he saw from the Butterfly, making a meaningless 
gesture in the air. He did not mention it to Wim- 
perden. But Verry is positive. Yet I think he has 
determined to say nothing more; to take Wimperden 
back to Kafaristan, and to quietly find out things 
for himself—!” 

“How did Wimperden get here, ma’am?” 

“Mr. Tractable sent Verry for him this morning, 
in the Butterfly. Verry reports that Kafaristan is 
as peaceable and pleasant as when he was there a 
week ago, but Wimperden explains that, just because 
there is no confusion or excitement evident, there is 
actually all the more danger. He claims that the 
bad people are lying in wait for the moment to strike, 
and are meanwhile going customarily about their 
daily affairs in order to lull all suspicion. He claims 
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that they have a lot of guns and swords and things 
hid away, and says that now, since his storehouse 
has beer broken into, he is convinced that the in- 
surrectionists stole those Flying Carpets! There 
is no way to disprove him. Verry says the Flying 
Carpets are gone. But he is sure, and so am I, that 
Wimperden himself has hid them, for him and his 
conspirators to use, 7f they can only get hold of some 
weapons.” 

“Why don’t they get um, ma’am, from some other 
counthry? And ain’t there a weapon or two in 
Kafaristan?” 

“You have forgotten, Ignatius, that one of the 
strictest laws of Kafaristan, passed several years 
ago, is that there shouldn’t be any fire-arms of any 
kind. They were all destroyed, what few were left 
in the old kingdom. The people use the ordinary 
knives and implements for domestic and farm use. 
But to try such weapons against them would be dan- 
gerous, for you know how athletic and strong they 
are. And you must remember that Kafaristan, the 
Secret Country, is so placed in the midst of a steep 
and confused range of mountains that it has not 
yet been discovered even by the airplanes of the 
European nations. 

“Wimperden doesn’t want to betray where Kafar- 
istan is to the world outside. Not if he can help it, 
because, if the other governments of the world 
learned about it, he knows that they would soon send 
soldiers there, and that would hurt his chances of 
ever ruling the country by himself, with entire 
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power. If he tried to get fire-arms from another 
country, the secret would be out. However quietly 
he worked, the outside world would come to know all 
about Kafaristan, and that would ruin his plans. 
But he thinks that Mr. Tractable is very easy to get 
around, and that, through him, as an inventor, he 
can get hold of the secret, maybe, of some dangerous 
explosive, or something like that, which will give 
him a weapon of power over the government and 
people of Kafaristan. 

“He thinks that Mr. Tractable could supply him 
with a formula which he could use in making a high 
explosive. He is wrong, of course, because Mr. 
Tractable has never invented such villainous things. 
But that is the reason Mr. Wimperden has made up 
his rigmarole about the insurrection probable in 
Kafaristan, and the necessity of a weapon of de- 
fense! 

“I can’t believe, as I know the reasons why he 
wants to guard the secret of where Kafaristan is,—I 
can’t believe that Wimperden has brought in any 
help from outside, though I think that he must have 
accomplices. But I certainly don’t believe his story 
of this possible uprising on the part of the people 
of Kafaristan. I don’t believe it, at all. And of 
course I know he must want to get rid of Verry, be- 
cause Verry, in spite of being young, suspects him, 
and is wiser than Mr. Tractable in this matter! . . . 
But, by the way, Ignatius, how did you know I was 
here in the Tower Room?” 

“Do ye not remember that ye showed me this 
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room wanst, ma’am, an’ how to get into it, an’ ex- 
plained how ye liked to spend an hour or so in its 
sayclusion? I couldn’t foller Misther Tractable 
down the hall. What wud I ha’ said to um? But I 
took the chancet ye might be in here.’ 

“Well, now, do go and follow Verry, Ignatius!” 
said Mrs. Tractable, nodding. “I have said far too 
much maybe; but you must see, a little, how things 
stand. And I am worried about Verry—” 

“But Mrs. Tractable, dear,” responded the weird- 
looking Interplanetary Busman, and his mouth sud- 
denly opened in the nicest and widest smile, ye 
should have told me this all before, indade, ma’am, 
ye should! I'll go at once, but do ye rest assured 
that there’s no harm goin’ to come to Mr. Verry, and 
as fer this other feller, Wimper-somethin’, lave ’m 
to me! [ll fix this little schame of his, good an’ 
proper!” 

He started for the door. But, “Oh, can’t I go!” 
pleaded Michael, who had got a vague but general 
idea of what it was all about. 

“Not without me!” said Amanda firmly. 

“No, children dear,—no, no, children,” said Mrs. 
Tractable. “You oughtn’t even—oh, well, I don’t 
suppose you could help hearing,—still,—oh, go, Ig- 
natius, go! The Butterfly travels so fast!” 

The Interplanetary Bus-Driver nodded, waved a 
hand at the children, and vanished through the door. 
Michael I regret to say, stamped. But then, at Mrs. 
Tractable’s woebegone face, he softened, and went 
and put his arm through hers. 
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“T’m sorry!” he said. “Soam I! echoed Amanda. 
“But oh,” said Michael, in spite of himself, “it would 
have been the biggest adventure of all!” 

“No, Michael,” said Mrs. Tractable, “how could 
I possibly let you run into all that danger. Listen, 
dear children, promise me you won't repeat anything 
—not a single thing—you have heard. I am sure 
it will turn out all right now,” she continued, briskly 
touching the corner of each eye with a neat little 
handkerchief. ‘Now that we have Ignatius Hal- 
loran on the trail; and I do promise you that when he 
comes back I'll get him to show you his Bus and 
maybe take you for a ride init. This Wimperden,” 
she mused, as if to herself, “hasn’t the slightest idea 
of the help we can enlist—like Halloran. But do 
you think Mr. Tractable would have dreamed of 
getting Ignatius into this affair? Never!’ She 
pursed her lips emphatically. “Never. A woman’s 
wit, I often say,—a woman’s wit!” 

She had drawn Amanda into her lap and was 
rocking her, up and down, up and down,—and, 
queerly enough, though Michael wasn’t being 
rocked, he seemed to be growing just as sleepy as 
Amanda was quite evidently growing. Mrs. Trac- 
table seemed now to be singing a very peculiar lul- 
laby, about a Catfish and a Crab. It ran something 
like this: 


“Strange was the Wooing! 
To his undoing 
Clara the Catfish came 
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Down through the shimmering 
Green sea glimmering, 
Mewing with eyes of flame, 
Casper would grasp her,— 

His claws would grab. 

Oh, pity Casper, 

Casper the Crab! 


“O waly waly, 
This happened daily. 
Clara the Catfish swum 
(Would ‘swam’ be better ?) 
She left a letter. 
It read, ‘Well! Well! Hum! Hum!’ 
Casper exasper- 
Ated was rab- 
Id with rage, Poor Casper, 
Casper the Crab! 


“Clara was always 
Through watery hallways 
Wavily out of reach. 
Scuttling and squirmish 
Casper would skirmish 
Dimly the deep-sea beach. 
‘Oh,’ he would gasp, ‘her 
I ne’er shall nab!’ 
Desolate Casper, 

Casper the Crab! 
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“His last endeavor 

Fixed him forever. 

Clara swam down with a pout. 
He leapt to reach her, 
Impetuous creature, 

And turned himself inside out. 
And they heard him jabber 
With his last gasp, 

‘Alas poor Cabber, 

Cabber the Crasp!’” 


Mrs. Tractable went on rocking, and the Tower 
Room, with its windows of the Four Seasons, seemed 
to be growing dimmer. Dimmer and dimmer, and 
drowsier and drowsier. . 
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ICHAEL was in bed two days with an in- 
crease of his cold. And then there were 
school and lessons and games with other children 
in Gramercy Park, and walks with Mother and be- 
ing read to by Father. But Michael speculated for 
the next week concerning his friends, the Tractables, 
and had vainly tried to find opportunities to visit 
them again. For a whole day after the last visit 
he had been simply absorbed in wondering whether 
the Interplanetary Bus-Driver had really caught up 
with the Butterfly before it reached the Secret Coun- 
try of Kafaristan, whether his friend Verry had 
come to any harm, and how the whole situation had 
resolved itself. Amanda, on the other hand, seemed 
chiefly to recall in odd moments the Living Picture 
Book and the windows of the Four Seasons. 

Being in bed with the cold had been an awful 
nuisance to Michael, except that he could lie quiet 
for hours and go over in his mind the strange char- 
acteristics and affairs of the Tractables. Because 
there was so much to think about in connection with 
them he proved an unusually “good patient,” as 
Mother called it, took absent-mindedly any medicine 
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that was given him, and recovered quickly. Mean- 
while Amanda’s own sniffles had ceased. 

The second afternoon that Michael was in bed, 
with only Mary in the rear of the apartment, iron- 
ing, and Mother out for a walk with Amanda, and 
Father, of course, at the office,—the small boy went 
over all he and Amanda knew of the Tractables to 
date and considered most of the things that puzzled 
him. 

In the first place, thought Michael, I’m quite sure 
we are the only ones who know that the Tractables 
live in this apartment. And then when you look at 
it from the front, down in the street, you can see 
that the roof is right next above the windows of this 
apartment of ours, and nothing else at all above it— 
because I’ve had Mother point out our windows to 
me. Maybe the Tractables’ 7s above our apartment 
somewhere, though, only you simply can’t see it from 
the street. It might be set back, out of sight some- 
where. 

Of course there isn’t any card for them on those 
bell-things down-stairs, because I looked, and Mr. 
Iggs, the janitor, says “there ain’t no such people 
here,”’ because I asked him. But their apartment 
must be above ours, because after you get through 
the cupboard you go up those little steps,—and then 
it’s so big, those halls are so wide and winding,— 
must be lots bigger than this one, with all those 
rooms. And this one isn’t so small. 

But then if Mr. Tractable is clever enough to 
make all those wonderful things he is probably clever 
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enough to make himself a whole apartment and put 
it up on the roof here without any one knowing. 
Only onee Mary took a rug up to air on the roof and 
let me go up with her up the stairs in the back hall, 
and I stood on the roof and looked all around, and 
there’s nothing J could see on top of it. And yet you 
can always find their apartment so easy just by go- 
ing through the cupboard. 

That’s certainly a funny thing. But of course 
there are lots of funny things. For Father says you 
couldn’t have a book full of moving pictures the 
way I described to him it might be. Yet I saw it. 
Of course you could have those scenes painted out- 
side windows, only I never saw anything painted 
that was so real. And then if they have that land- 
ing-stage outside that window for the Butterfly, it 
could be seen from somewhere, and Father says 
maybe some day they’ll have private airplanes and 
private landing-stages but that no one would be let 
to have them now, right in the middle of the city. 
Yet there’s no trouble, it seems, in the Tractables 
having theirs! And I described about e-long-gating 
the airplane and Father said it was im-possible, and 
would have no “stability.” Of course as it’s a 
Secret Country, and because Mrs. Tractable told us 
not to speak one word, I didn’t ask him anything 
about Kafaristan, because he wouldn’t know. Only 
I asked him was there a country called something- 
stan, and he showed me, in the Cyclopedia, Afghan- 
istan and Beluchistan and made me learn their names 
and capitals, I’ve forgotten the capitals. But it must 
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be somewhere near where they are, only hidden 
away. It isn’t in my geography. 

And how could a lion made out of stars come 
down and live ina hotel. I asked Father if the Ritz 
was a hotel and he said yes and very expensive. 
And don’t they make the lion pay for staying there? 
And how could he pay? He would have no money. 
And I don’t see how you could drive a Bus through 
the sky. I didn’t even ask Father that, of course. 

But, of course, it’s all awfully real. Only back 
of everything there’s something more funny still 
about the Tractables. There’s that Sign of the Os- 
trich which I don’t understand, and what did Mrs. 
Tractable mean when she said, ““We saw some one 
look up and make the Sign of the Ostrich, and you 
know what that means.” And then she said, “all 
that old business may begin all over again.” And 
why shouldn’t we tell about her father, whose name 
was Lallaby? And where is Bulwatch, where she 
was a little girl? 

I know one thing. That Mr. Wimperden. I un- 
derstand about him. He wants to be King of Kaf- 
aristan. But I don’t believe Mr. Tractable has any 
secret of anything that would explode and blow up 
the people of Kafaristan in order to make Mr. Wim- 
perden and his conspirators able to get the power. 
Mr. Tractable doesn’t make that kind of inventions. 
But Mr. Wimperden might make him get them 
rifles. Anyway I hope they stop Mr. Wimperden. 
It ought to be easy to do something to him, with 
those Busses that go between the planets. If there 
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was a Bus that went to the moon I would like to take 
it because I would like to see the moon which Father 
Says some people think there may be people on— 
ow-00—. 

So Michael’s thinking ended in a yawn, and he 
fell fast asleep, and when he woke up he felt much 
better. 
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HEN came the best opportunity that Michael 

and Amanda had had for a week, to spend the 
whole afternoon with the Tractables. The Satur- 
day after their last visit was stormy and wet, and 
their bachelor Uncle Gordon (who always went and 
took a nap) was in charge of them. They had ex- 
plained to him about how they went to play in the 
cupboard, and could play there quietly “oh, for 
hours!” said Michael, largely. So they safely slid 
the board in the back of the cupboard, and, in a mo- 
ment more, stood in the Tractables’ living-room. 
Again they had found that the little door to it 
opened almost of itself, at their touch on the knob. 
But what a vast change had come about! All the 
furniture was covered with those linen covers such 
as Mother always put on her own furniture when 
they went away for the summer. The carpet was 
up, and only bare floor under their feet. There was, 
of course, no fire in the fireplace. The room was in 
dim light from the door which was opened opposite 
them into the empty hall. The big table was bare of 
papers and magazines. All that remained on it was 
what looked like a square package of some kind. All 
ornaments were gone from the mantel and the book- 
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To the children, the disappointment was stagger- 
ing. Somehow it had never occurred to them—it 
had not even occurred to Michael in his ruminations 
in bed that afternoon he was sick—that they could 
not pick up again the thread of the Tractables’ 
existence exactly where they had dropped it. But 
now they saw that a great deal must have happened 
since their last visit. The Tractables had evidently 
gone away. Oh, dear, oh, dear! Michael fiercely 
bit his lip to stop its quivering, and Amanda, who 
always cried silently, stood perfectly still, while two 
large tears formed in her eyes, and bounded, glit- 
tering, from her cheeks. It was too distressing! 

For a moment they stood and listened. They 
backed toward the little door through which they 
had come. For footsteps were distinctly coming 
down the hall, and, what with the sitting-room so 
changed and strange, they didn’t at all know who it 
might be. 

Another second, however, and their doubts were 
settled. It was Verry! But he came cautiously 
through the hall door. He was dressed in his aviator 
suit, and he jumped suddenly as he saw the children. 
His hair was wild and tousied, and his pleasant face 
looked strained and anxious, as he lifted a stick in 
his hand. But when he saw that it was really only 
the children, his smile came out like a sunburst. 

“T was afraid—but it’s only you youngsters! 
Well, really, it’s an awfully bad time for you to have 
come. We're in quite a bit of trouble. We’ve had 
to leave the apartment. I’m just off again now to 
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Kafaristan. But I stupidly laid down something 
on this table a minute ago, and I came back for it. 
Oh,—thank goodness,—here it is!” 

He snatched up a square oilskin packet from the 
otherwise empty table, and slipped it quickly, and 
with evident relief, into the inside pocket of his 
coat. 

“T’m awfully sorry, but I think you'd really better 
go back! There’s danger. And I’m in a hurry. 
I’ve simply got to go!” 

In spite of himself, this brought a positive wail 
from Michael. “Oh, Verry, please, please take me 
along! I’ll keep awfully still, and I’m sure it’s not 
really dangerous! Please, please let me go! You 
never—I never—we never—” 

For the first and only time Verry looked unsmil- 
ingly at Michael. “Now, Michael,” he said, ‘look 
here. Don’t think of yourself first. What are we 
going to do about Amanda? You may want to go 
on this kind of an adventure, but I know you don’t 
want to run her into any kind of trouble. It’s your 
business to look out for her first, Michael!” 

“Oh, I wish—” said Michael. And then he looked 
at Amanda and his rebellion died out of him, In 
spite of her own tears of disappointment, she was 
saying “Poor Michael!” He felt ashamed of having 
thought even for a minute that he wished Amanda 
wasn’t in the way. 

“She’s a nawfully good kid,” he said blinking 
hard at the opposite wall. 

“I’m going,” said Amanda firmly. 
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But it seemed to Michael that a heavy dull gray 
fog had settled down all round him. He was just 
horribly disappointed. Amanda couldn’t be so dis- 
appointed as he was. 

Verry was still looking at him hard. “How much 
danger,” gulped Michael, “is there, Verry ?” 

“We-ell,” considered Verry. “I don’t know for 
a certainty, but I don’t want to take chances with 
either of you. Of course Amanda could go with 
Father and Mother in the Bus—” 

The fog of disappointment about Michael was 
struck by a gleam of gold. The animation that 
sprang into both children’s faces touched the ruddy- 
cheeked young man who faced them. “Oh, I’d love 
to go with them!” cried Amanda. 

“Look here, then,” said Verry, “come with me! 
Hurry!” 

They ran after him down the winding hall, with 
hearts beating hard. The landing-stage window 
was open, and the Butterfly, now shortened again to 
a single-seater, stood nearest the window. Just be- 
yond it, loomed what certainly looked exactly like 
the Fifth Avenue Busses the children had often seen 
on their walks, only this one was painted a bright 
blue and freckled with silver stars. There was 
room on the landing-stage behind the Butterfly for 
Verry to lead the children to the Bus. Peering out 
from its windows they saw the faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tractable, unchanged but worried-looking. 

FO Verry!” called—Mrs.. Tractable. “We 
mustw’t take them!” 
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“Listen, Mother,” said Verry. “Under the care 
of Halloran you will be entirely out of danger. As 
for Michael, he seems to have set his heart on going 
with me, and I shan’t make a landing unless 1 am 
sure everything is all right. If I have to make a 
landing I’ll come back to you first and pop Michael 
into the Bus. What do you think of it, Ignatius?” 
he inquired of the Interplanetary Bus-Driver, 
whose pale face and shock of surprised red hair 
they now saw craning around from the driver’s 
seat in front. 

“Ve can be sure no harm’ll come to them,” said 
Ignatius, grinning. “We’ve put the kibosh on them 
burglars, I think, onnyway. I misdoubt there'll be 
more trouble. But even if there is, ye can be sure I'll 
kape yer mother an’ father an’ the little gir-rul en- 
tirely outa harm’s way.” 

Amanda seemed to have settled the matter of her 
own position by climbing resolutely up the steps of 
the Bus, stepping inside, and rushing into Mrs. 
Tractable’s comfortable arms. “Pull down them 
metal curtains,” enjoined Halloran, “whenever I 
tell ye. An’ fasten that rear door to the Bus right 
now this minute! We’re off—hurroo! Meet ye on 
the top o’ Sematch Mountain, Mr. Verry!” 

Holding tight to Verry’s arm, as if in the fear 
that his older friend might reconsider his decision 
and leave him behind after all, Michael watched the 
Interplanetary Bus suddenly slide from the landing- 
stage, and, with a muffled explosion, spread wide 
wings of star-freckled blue. He noticed that it had 
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wheels just like ordinary Busses, which now, of 
course, coasted unturning on the bright autumn air 
above the roofs of the city. (For the storm of the 
early afternoon seemed to have passed.) Amanda 
and the Tractables waved to him out of the windows 
and he waved back, shouting with all his might, “So 
long, Amanda,—see you soon!” 

Then Verry hoisted him into the seat beside the 
driver’s, of the Tractable Butterfly, pressed the self- 
starter, and they themselves shot out high above the 
humming town. As the Butterfly gained altitude, 
its engine running smoothly, with a slight monoto- 
nous drone, Verry (now helmeted and goggled) 
turned to his young friend and said, “As we go— 
if you want to hear it—I’ll tell you all that’s hap- 
pened. Things are really not nearly so bad as they 
may seem. Still, it’s pretty exciting. Amanda will 
really be perfectly safe with Halloran. He never 
takes any chances. And she will cheer up Father 
and Mother, who have been pretty nervous lately. 
Warm enough? Good! Amanda will be as snug 
as a bug ina rug in that Bus. Father and Mother 
have been living in it for a week. Look, there’s 
East River! We're going io fly straight across the 
Atlantic. This old boat can make six thousand 
miles in an hour when she’s at her top. And you’d 
never know you were going faster than in an auto- 
mobile. The windshield I invented—it’s entirely 
streamlined—certainly keeps the wind off us, 
doesn’t it? See, there’s the Statue of Liberty! 
Now we're out to sea!” 
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Michael, gazing down, saw craft like insects 
crawling upon the gray wrinkled bosom of the ocean. 
Looking round, the last of the tall buildings of Man- 
hattan’s skyline faded in the distance. The blue 
Interplanetary Bus seemed to be nowhere in the 
heavens. But it was as warm and comfortable and 
quiet there beside Verry as if he and Michael were 
sitting in a great leather arm-chair in the living- 
room in front of a warm fire; and as the flying and 
landing wires droned and sighed about them, 
Michael began to listen with great content, spiced 
by pleasant excitement, to the tale that Verry was 
telling. 
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Verry’s Exciting Story 


““TN the first place,” said Verry, “Mother says you 

couldn’t help hearing her talking to Halloran, 
so 1 guess you know something about Kafaristan 
and that Father made me bring Mr. Wimperden 
over here to confer with him. Wimperden had been 
writing his confused but worrying letters, saying 
that there was trouble brewing in Kafaristan and 
that a certain number of the people were banding 
together to overthrow the government and get the 
ruling power into their own hands. Now lve flown 
regularly in the Butterfly twice a week to Kafar- 
istan and back, as well as visiting other places, and 
of course I’ve kept in touch with how things were 
going on in Kafaristan and walked about the streets 
of its principal city, Capitolia, where Mr. Wimper- 
den has his residence. And I’ve never heard or seen 
a single thing, though I’ve talked with many of the 
people, that would bear out what he took to telling 
Father. I told Father so over and over again, but 
he just always said that I wasn’t old enough to un- 
derstand these things and that if Wuimperden 
thought so there must be some reason for his think- 
ing so. Then that consignment of Flying Carpets 
that I took over disappeared, and Wimperden said 
they had been stolen from him. 
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“Well, finally I brought Wimperden over, after 
talking all one evening to Father about it; but Father 
insisted on seeing him alone, and Wimperden talked 
and talked and persuaded him that there really was 
something wrong. And finally Father told him to 
go back and look thoroughly into things for the last 
time and then, if there seemed to be going to be im- 
mediate trouble, Father himself would come over and 
have a long talk with the government of Kafaristan, 
and, if they really needed help, he would see what 
could be done. 

“Well, of course Wimperden wasn’t satisfied with 
that at all, because he had hoped to frighten Father 
into giving him the secret of some high explosive or 
helping him to get fire-arms and ammunition or 
some invention that would enable him to get the 
power into his own hands. And he put forward 
all sorts of reasons why the government of Kafari- 
stan shouldn’t be bothered about what was happen- 
ing, and some of them pretty clever, but Father 
never budged from what he said, and told me to 
drive Wimperden back. 

“Now of course I knew that Wimperden by that 
time was just crazy to get me out of the way, be- 
cause of course he could put two and two together 
and would know I didn’t trust him, and that I had 
probably been saying so to Father and urging upon 
him that all Wimperden said was just plain lies. 
And Wimperden knew J knew a lot more about Kaf- 
aristan than Father, and that as long as Father had 
me going back and forth between it and his apart- 
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ment, and reporting that everything looked all right 
over there, he would not believe entirely what Wim- 
perden wrote him. You can see all that. 

“But of course Wimperden wasn’t going to try 
to do anything to me while he was riding in the But- 
terfly, because he doesn’t like flying through the air, 
anyway, and is rather afraid of it, and also he 
wouldn’t have the slightest idea how to drive the 
Butterfly if he killed me while we were in the air. 
So what he evidently planned to do was to wait till 
we got back to Kafaristan and then get me into his 
house somehow, and then make away with me in 
some way or keep me a prisoner. 

“T had got to distrust him so completely that I 
knew all this must be in his mind. And I knew that 
probably he had some sort of weapon upon him. But 
I had my own plan. We started and he was sitting 
next to me, as you are now, and he commenced talk- 
ing most politely about how nice Father was and 
about what a pity it all was, and about how nice I 
was, and about how he didn’t blame me for not be- 
lieving him, but he had decided that he had better 
show me some papers that had fallen into his hands 
which would entirely convince me that what he had 
been telling Father was no less than the cross-your- 
heart-hope-to-die honest truth. So, he said, after 
we got back to Kafaristan, if I’d just come up to his 
house he’d stop being so silent about the matter with 
me and show me the proofs positive. 

“He talked so nice and slick that at one time I 
really caught myself almost believing him, Michael, 
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but I didn’t really believe him, and after we passed 
the Urlatz Mountain Range, which is the frontier 
of the maze of mountains in the secret heart of 
which the Secret Country of Kafaristan is hidden, 
I determined again to carry out my first plan. So 
when we got right above the Desolate Desert, which 
is a week’s journey across by the swiftest unicorns 
(which are the only animals they use in and any- 
where near Kafaristan) I shot this old boat up a 
mile higher than we had been flying, and I started 
going around in circles. And I said to Mr. Wimper- 
den that I was going to keep on flying with him up 
in the air until he signed a paper I had written out on 
my typewriter and had in my pocket, saying that 
everything he had told Father was false and that 
he himself had stolen the Flying Carpets, and that 
there were no bad people trying to get hold of the 
government of Kafaristan unless it was he himself 
and some conspirators he had got in from some- 
where. 

“T said this to him quite coolly, and I made this 
old boat do a couple of side-slips and nose-dives to 
sort of punctuate what I was saying. And at first 
he turned green, especially when he was looking al- 
most straight down at the sand of the Desolate Des- 
ert, which stretched for miles and miles with no tree 
and no well of water in sight. But he had more slick- 
ness and more strength than I counted on. And be- 
sides, Michael, as you know, you can’t stay up in the 
air forever. Even an airplane as superior as this 
Tractable Butterfly has to have gasoline for its en- 
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gine, and though it carries an extra supply, I knew by 
the indicator that it was getting very low, and that, if 
I didn’t want to land down in the desert myself with- 
out a chance ever of getting out of it except by walk- 
ing, and probably dying of thirst on the way, I 
would have to move on toward Kafaristan. But for 
about a quarter of an hour I tried to bluff him. 
Only, he was too slick. I made the Butterfly do all 
sorts of stunts in the air, but he hung on, until I 
was afraid to try to do any more, on account of the 
gasoline being low. And I didn’t have any revolver 
because I have never carried one in my life, being 
brought up strictly about them by Father and 
Mother,—and of course they never have such things 
in Kafaristan. But just the same I had been watch- 
ing him for one, in case he might have it, because I 
thought he might have it. Well, of course, he did, 
but, what with the shake-up I had given him in mak- 
ing the Butterfly do stunts, and his fear of the air,— 
and because he was afraid if there was a struggle 
between us the Butterfly would get out of my control 
and he would fall and be killed,—he hadn’t tried to 
use it so far. 

“Finally, however, he got desperate. I was keep- 
ing my knee over the gasoline indicator, so that he 
shouldn’t know the gasoline was getting low, and 
maybe he thought I could hold him up there forever. 
Suddenly, when I wasn’t looking, he pulled an ugly 
automatic and pushed it against my ribs. He was 
afraid to kill me up there because, as I have said, he 
was afraid then he would fall through the air and 
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be killed himself, 
but he told me to 
drive on double- 
quick to Kafa- 
ristan. Well, I 
knew that I could 
just get there, 
anyway, on the 
gasoline I had left, so I drove on, meanwhile try- 
ing to think of some other way to bring him to 
terms. 

“We were zooming over the peak of Mount Rob- 
ert when a thing happened that I should have looked 
out for but hadn’t. Mr. Wimperden had quietly un- 
buckled himself from the seat strap, and suddenly 
there was a rush of air on my right, and he went 
over the side. At the same minute he began to shoot. 
The first shot went wild, but the second went 
through my helmet so near my head it burned some 
of the hair off. See 
thateuole reer. 

“What had hap- 
pened was that one 
of his conspirators 
had come up along- 
side in one of the 
stolen Flying Car- 
pets and Mr. Wim- 
perden had jumped 
on. toi Elemseco 
nervous in the air 
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that it must have taken all his courage to make that 
jump, and that was why his first shot went wild. 
Well, believe me, I pulled back on the wheel and 
made the Butterfly climb. I went up a thousand 
feet and their bullets were whistling all around me, 
but by great good luck, and Mr. Wimperden being 
so nervous, nothing hit me or the Butterfly, except 
that she got a hole through one wing. I knew the 
Flying Carpets weren’t as fast as the Butterfly, for 
Father had told me all about them. But now I had 
got Mr. Wimperden out in the open and knew just 
what kind of a man he was and just how the Fly- 
ing Carpets were going to be used by him and by 
his confederates. I looked down and saw that par- 
ticular Carpet skimming along below me, with Wim- 
perden and the other man crouched on it. We were 
both flying over the dense miles of impassable for- 
est which are on the western border of Kafaristan, 
after you get over the mountains. 

“Then, Michael, I heard the blast of a horn be- 
hind me and saw Halloran’s Blue Interplanetary Bus 
coming like a thunderbolt out of the sky. I knew, of 
course, it was Halloran, because his is the only one 
of those Busses that comes anywhere near this earth. 
Now his Bus is completely armored against all hu- 
man bullets. It’s made of a moon-metal that nothing 
can pierce or even scar. He had all its windows 
shuttered and himself completely inclosed in his driv- 
ing seat in front, except for an eyeslit. But I heard 
his “Whurroo!” as he boomed past me and swooped 
for that Flying Carpet like an eagle. 

[ 1 
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“T saw the men on the Flying Carpet look up, and 
I saw the Flying Carpet drop straight for the forest. 
We were very near the border of Kafaristan then, 
and the Carpet went right down into the trees. I 
dived after Halloran and hovered. The Carpet was 
caught on the tops of several tall burlatsch trees, I 
circled a minute, and then went down after it and 
hovered again; but I couldn’t get it without crashing 
in the trees, and my gasoline was now so low I had 
to make a run for it in order to land clear of the 
forest in the meadowed outskirts of Kafaristan, 

“Halloran got it, though. He bucked his blue 
Bus right into the tops of the trees in a reckless way 
and carried it off on the top of his radiator. He 
came down beside me, and we got the Flying Carpet 
off the radiator, all smoldering from the heat, and 
beat out the smoldering on the grass. But it was 
ruined. Then Halloran got out a long rope and 
hitched the Butterfly to his Bus, and towed me taxi- 
ing across the field, and out through a gate in the 
field onto a road, and along the road into Twigg, the 
westernmost town of Kafaristan. There I got fuel 
for the Butterfly, and we got something to eat at an 
inn, and tried to think out what next to do. 

“We agreed that Wimperden had now completely 
given himself away, and we believed that he and 
whatever conspirators he had with him must have 
some hiding-place in the Western Forest. ‘They had 
the only fire-arms in Kafaristan and we had none. 
We went to the Mayor of the town of Twigg and 
explained to him all about it. He telephoned to 
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Capitolia, and said he would put sentries out that 
night. We told him we didn’t want his people to run 
any risk of getting killed, but that we didn’t know 
how many of the conspirators there might be in the 
Western Forest, and that, of course, we believed 
they still had five of these Flying Carpets. Halloran 
stayed in Twigg, while I went on to Capitolia, and 
talked to the President of Kafaristan and his House 
of Representatives. They agreed that we must 
round up Wimperden and his conspirators just as 
soon as possible, and that Father must come over 
right away. 

“But I didn’t want Father to come. Still, he had 
to be told all about it. I thought Father could do 
more by just suggesting from his end some inven- 
tion by which we could get hold of Wimperden and 
his men, and I didn’t want to get him into danger. 
So I went back to Halloran and told him to return 
to New York and tell Father all about it. I stayed 
that night in Twigg, and watched with the sentries 
that the Mayor of Twigg had put on guard. 

“Tt was a moonlight night, and about one o’clock 
in the morning we saw shadows pass across the 
moon. They were going east, and it couldn’t have 
been clouds. We telephoned Capitolia and the towns 
in between to be on the watch. But nothing hap- 
pened. Still, next morning, it was found that 
Wimperden’s house in Capitolia, which had of 
course been taken possession of and put under 
guard, had somehow been entered and all his papers 
taken out of his large desk. Food had also 
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been taken. And a note had been left pinned to 
the breast of the official who had been put 
on watch in Wimperden’s office. He must have gone 
sound asleep, for the inhabitants of Kafaristan need 
a lot of sleep and are not accustomed to sitting up 
late! But he hadn’t been hurt. Still, the note read 
—I can remember it perfectly: 


“ “Beware! Now we are all Bad Bandits, 
We have Food and Clothes. 
But where we are living at Present 
No One Knows. 
(Signed) WIMPERDEN.’ 


“You see, Wimperden isn’t very good at rhyming. 
But from that time to this, though the government 
of Kafaristan is thoroughly aroused and a strict 
watch has been kept day and night, Wimperden and 
his conspirators have never appeared again, nor has 
a single Flying Carpet been seen. 

“Well, Michael, the next morning early, down 
came Mother and Father in Halloran’s Bus, saying 
they had had to leave the apartment, packing up 
all their valuables. It seems some one had broken 
in and tried to kidnap Father. We think it’s that 
man we saw once down in Madison Square,—re- 
member? The man who made the Sign of the 
Ostrich! Anyway, we believe the apartment is be- 
ing watched. But we simply had to come back to- 
day, because Mother was afraid the intruders, who- 
ever they were, might have harmed something in 
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the play-rooms or the Tower Room. Luckily, they 
haven't. 

“Of course, I’ve been living in Twigg, and Mother 
and Father have been going the rounds of the 
planets in Halloran’s Bus. It was an opportunity 
they might never get again, to do that! That’s been 
the past week. But then Mother got to worrying—” 
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The Ambush in the Clouds 


ICHAEL had sat enthralled by the story re- 
lated by Verry Tractable. But long before 
it was finished they had passed over the Atlantic 
Ocean and some of the countries of Europe, which 
had flashed beneath them with variously colored 
fields and bright threads of rivers and strange 
huddles of cities. Now they climbed even higher in 
air among mountains. And Michael said in a 
puzzled voice to Verry, “I see. But what are you 
going to do now, and who 7s that Man in Madison 
Square—and why would he want to hurt Mr. and 
Mrs. Tractable—and what is the Sign of the Os- 
trich? You never quite explain things, you know! 
And what is that package you took off the table, and 
that you are carrying in your pocket?” 
Michael, you see, had quite a lot of questions 
stored up that were simply bursting from him. 
“A-ah, Michael,” said Verry, and he said it some- 
what sadly, “the answers to most of those questions 
mean that I’d have to tell you a lot of past history! 
Well, maybe, after all, the time has come to tell you 
everything,—only—” 
But how he was going to end that sentence Mi- 
chael didn’t know for along time. For, you see, this 
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happened. The Butterfly had caught up with a 
cloud that was drifting across the tops of some par- 
ticularly high mountains, and Verry had driven her 
right through that cloud. As Michael was speaking 
they whirred in a thick cottony haze, and then, just 
as they burst through into the sunlight on the other 
side, there seemed to be a tumult of voices and loud 
flappings all around them. 

The next thing that Michael knew, he saw a re- 
volver brandished in front of him and a round pale 
face with a button of a red nose in the middle and a 
ring of whiskers all around the chin, staring at him. 
The face had blue eyes like ice, and its mouth 
wagged the chin whiskers as it said, “Hands up now, 
smart, young feller!” 

At the same time, as Michael raised his hands, he 
saw out of the corner of his eye that Verry was 
struggling in a bag thrust over his head. The 
Tractable Butterfly, more quickly than it takes 
to tell, began to slide sideways,—but the chin- 
whiskered man suddenly scrambled over Michael 
into Verry’s seat, from which Verry had evidently 
been yanked bodily, and grasped the steering wheel 
firmly in his fat freckled hands. 

In his amazement Michael still had his hands up, 
but the whiskered man prodded him in the ribs, as 
they began a rushing descent, and bade him keep 
them so. 

Looking around Michael gaped in amazement to 
note two large rugs floating on one side of the But- 
terfly, and two on the other, outstretched upon the 
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unstable air. On these sat cross-legged about ten 
or a dozen strange-looking individuals. Across the 
cap of each, as across the cap of the whiskered man 
who was now driving the Butterfly so recklessly 
downward, was a wide strip of white cloth on which 
was lettered—with not very straight, but very large 
and black lettering— 


BAND IGE 


The rugs were brightly colored and really very 
pretty, with wide fringes. All of the bandits had 
neat white sweaters on and wore khaki trousers and 
yellow leather puttees. Their belts were stuck with 
pistols and knives. They rushed through the air 
on either side of the descending Butterfly, and on 
the Flying Carpet that was most ahead Michael 
caught a glimpse of Verry Tractable, still with the 
bag over his head and furiously kicking, being held 
down by three of the Bandits, the one who raised 
his rather greenish face toward Michael being— 
without any shadow of a doubt—Mr. Wimperden. 
Beside the word “Bandit” on Mr. Wimperden’s cap 
had been scrawlingly lettered below it the word 


GAP LEN 


Michael felt vastly excited, but somehow, once 
he took in the full sight of Wimperden’s conspira- 
tors, he was not really what he would have exactly 
called frightened. Besides, the bandit now driving 
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the Butterfly, seemed curiously like Mr. Iggs, the 
janitor of the apartment building. And he had had 
Mr. Iggs talk often to him in a quite friendly man- 
ner. And besides that, things were happening very 
rapidly. For now, somehow, Mr. Iggs—or the Ban- 
dit—whichever he was—had landed the Butter- 
fly upon the sand of what must surely be that very 
Desolate Desert of which Verry Tractable had 
spoken. 

It came to a stop with a jolt, and Michael 
scrambled out at the point of Mr. Iggs’—or the 
Bandit’s—revolver. 

All about him he saw the rugs, now flat on the 
sand. The bandits had jumped up off them and had 
gathered together in a group; all except the three 
about Verry, who promptly sat down on top of him, 
panting and shaking their heads. 
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In Halloran’s Bus 


ND here, for a short time, we must leave Mi- 
chael and Verry, in the hands of Mr. Wim- 
perden and his conspirators, now revealed by their 
own cap-printing as the Bandits. We must leave 
them in the midst of the Desolate Desert and take a 
look around for the blue Interplanetary Bus driven 
by Ignatius Halloran, with its precious freight of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tractable and Amanda. 

There came a later day when Verry Tractable 
told all he was going to tell to Michael when they 
were so rudely interrupted by being held up by the 
men on the Flying Carpets. But meanwhile, if 
you will believe it, Mr. and Mrs. Tractable were talk- 
ing about the very same matters to Amanda, up in 
a different part of the sky. So, perhaps, for variety, 
we had better listen to their account, the facts being 
exactly the same as the facts in the part of Verry’s 
story that he was just about to tell when he was cap- 
tured. 

Halloran, as previously agreed upon, was taking 
the southern route to Kafaristan. He had started 
across the Atlantic considerably nearer the Equator 
than had Verry, first swooping in a long curve 
southward over several States. Amanda found the 
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Bus very comfortable. Its interior had been fitted 
up like a room. In the first place it had two long 
wide cushioned seats running down each side, not 
the rows of seats for two like the ordinary Fifth 
Avenue Busses. And, as it was wider than these 
Busses, there was plenty of floor space in between 
the two long side-seats. This was covered with a 
soft and richly colored rug. And inside the windows 
of the Bus were gay chintz curtains that harmonized 
with the rug. The side-seats, as Mrs. Tractable 
showed Amanda, could be pulled out to make two 
excellent beds by night; they were made up like 
sleeping-car seats. There was a hanging book-shelf 
at the front end of the Bus, under the little window 
that presented to them Halloran’s back, as he drove 
riotously on. The cushions of the side-seats were 
gray whipcord, with plump gray cushions spotted 
here and there, In the top of the Bus was an in- 
verted dome of ground glass that lit it up pleasantly 
and cozily after dark. There was a collapsible table 
covered with green baize that came up out of the 
floor, for meals and games. And in the space at the 
front end, where the facing end-seat is on ordinary 
Busses, there was a very neat white porcelain cabinet 
kitchenette, stored below with necessary articles of 
food. 

It made a complete little house in itself. 

After greetings had been exchanged and the Bus- 
man had started his craft off, with that rippling 
explosion of wide wings, both Mr. Tractable and 
Mrs. ‘Tractable began to talk to Amanda. “I’m so 
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glad to have you along, darling,” began Mrs. Trac- 
table, “but of course I don’t want you to run into 
any harm. Since you last saw Mr. Tractable and 
me so many queer things have happened—oh, dear, 
I really hate to think of it!” 

“T think we should explain to Amanda,” put in 
Mr. Tractable. “You see, Amanda,—you remem- 
ber that person we saw down in Madison Square 
that night who made the Sign of the Ostrich?” 

Amanda nodded rapidly, “Yes, I do!” she replied. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tractable, “here’s the point. 
You must know that some years ago Mrs. Tractable 
and I were not situated as we are now. We lived— 
hum—elsewhere, and all you need know now is that 
we came away and came to live in New York be- 
cause we felt it best for all concerned. We are, in 
fact,—um—living quietly in disguise. And as we 
disappeared completely from where we were before, 
there was naturally a long search for us. But— 
ahem—they never found us. So we came to live in 
New York where I began to make my living by be- 
ing aninventor. And, though I say it I think with 
some modesty, my work has prospered. ‘That is, 
I’ve managed to do rather well. 

“ve invented a good many things and managed 
to sell some of them for good prices. Mrs. Tractable 
and I have lived comfortably and the way we wanted 
to live without being bothered. We have made our 
apartment the way we like it. Of course—but of 
the part where Michael and Amanda come in, my 
dear, you, I think, had better speak.” 
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Mrs. Tractable looked at Amanda very lovingly 
and took her hand. 

“You see, Amanda dear,” she said, “Mr. Trac- 
table and I have never had any children of our own. 
And when we knew that you and Michael were liv- 
ing down below us, we did so wish that you could 
come up and play with us, sometime. We have al- 
ways been fond of children and were always fixing 
up the apartment, as you know, in a way we thought 
might interest children. Maybe we really aren’t 
very grown-up ourselves. 

“Vou will ask, I know, Amanda, about Verry. 
Well, dear, we must tell you the truth. Verry 1s not 
really our son. He knows this, and he has always 
treated us as his parents, and we have always treated 
him exactly as if he were our own, for we love him 
very much. Verry came to us when he was eight, 
and he is now sixteen, and for the last eight years 
he has been our child, though not really ours. But 
as Verry grew older we more than ever longed to 
sometimes have some smaller children about. So 
we fixed up the little passageway down to the cup- 
board of your apartment in which we knew you 
played, and just hoped that some day you might 
find the way up and come to play with us. We knew 
your names and we fixed up things so you would en- 
joy it if you ever did come up to play. We didn’t 
want to be selfish, and we have always tried to be 
careful of you both and see that you weren't ever 
gone too long, so as not to worry your parents.” 

“Tn that regard,” interrupted Mr. Tractable, “you 
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may have noticed that much more can happen in a 
given time when you are with us than happens in the 
same time in—suppose I call it, im your own world. 
And you’re always perfectly safe, really, because 
while you are here you are also really not here at the 
same time. But I expect that’s too hard for you to 
understand.” 

“Oh, no, I know what you mean,” said Amanda 
wisely. ‘And I love you,” she added seriously. She 
promptly patted Mr. Tractable’s face and snuggled 
closer in the bend of Mrs. Tractable’s arm. The 
older people were touched, and showed it. Then 
“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Tractable, “about the Sign of 
the Ostrich. You see, that man we saw that eve- 
ning down in Madison Square is, we believe, one of 
the people who has been hunting us for five years. 
The sign he made is the secret sign of the Royal 
Family of a certain Kingdom far across this ocean 
we are now crossing. He meant by making it that 
he had discovered who we were. Mr. Tractable, 
when he first thought it over, believed he must have 
been mistaken about that man, and that he really 
hadw’t made the sign. But then, Amanda, that man 
brought other men with him on the very night you 
had payed your last visit to us, and got into our 
apartment! 

“What those men wanted to do was to capture Mr. 
Tractable and Verry and myself and take us back 
where we had come from. We think that Mr. Wim- 
perden is at the bottom of it all—you remember, 
Amanda, that man who was visiting Mr. Tractable, 
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when you came on your last visit! We believe Mr. 
Wimperden told that man we once saw down in 
Madison Square where we were. However, we can’t 
prove that,—but just the same, those men got into 
our apartment, and tied up Mr. Tractable with ropes 
where he had gone to sleep on the couch in the living- 
room, after working hard late into the night on a 
particularly difficult invention.” 

“Was it the Animal Wall-paper ?” asked Amanda. 

“No, dear, it wasn’t the Animal Wall-paper, this 
time. It was something far more important. Any- 
way, the men had Mr. Tractable all tied up, when 
suddenly Ignatius Halloran arrived outside in his 
Blue Bus with astonishing news. He came shouting 
down the hall to waken us, and, at his loud Irish 
voice, the men ran out into the back-hall and must 
have gone down the fire-escape. Anyway, they 
escaped. Halloran had awakened me, and he and I 
untied Mr. Tractable, and then he told us that Mr. 
Wimperden had proved himself a villain, and tried 
to shoot Verry, as Verry carried him back to Kafar- 
istan in the Butterfly. And Halloran said Mr. Wim- 
perden had escaped with the help of a Bandit ona 
Flying Carpet, and gone to join his other Bandits 
in the Western Forest, and that all Kafaristan was 
aroused, and Verry waiting over in the town of 
Twigg. And, as there had been this attack upon 
our apartment, we decided just to close it up and 
go and join Verry. 

“So we fixed up the apartment as you saw, just as 
if we had gone away for the summer, and left it 
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that next morning, in the Bus; and we’ve got the 
plans about all Mr. Tractable’s inventions right here 
in the Bus in a trunk under one of those seats. And 
some even more important papers Verry has with 
him in an oilskin packet. And now, if this trouble 
over in Kafaristan can only be settled, we guess 
we'll have to move and live there. But now there’s 
not time to tell you more, as I have to get tea.” 


So saying, Mrs. Tractable unbuttoned and laid 
back a flap of the rug and pressed the floor with 
her foot, and up came the little baize-covered table. 
And she whipped out a table-cloth from somewhere, 
and went to the kitchenette, and soon had the nicest 
tea all ready on the table, with special cambric tea 
for Amanda, and cinnamon toast and muffins and 
jam and some peanut butter. 

After that Amanda looked out of the window for 
a while, and watched the ocean and then the coast- 
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line and then fields and mountains pass far beneath 
the Bus, and then she felt sleepy, and Mrs. Tractable 
tucked her up comfy and she had a nap. 

The Interplanetary Bus buzzed on over the north- 
ern part of Africa and along the Mediterranean 
Ocean, only of course high above it, and over the 
great Turkish City of Constantinople, and then 
turned more north and passed over all sorts of plains 
and mountains and rivers. And Ignatius Halloran 
lifted up his voice to sing from the front seat, for he 
always loved driving his Bus. He sang Song No. 
6853 of the Interplanetary Bus Drivers’ Union, be- 
cause he was very glad. It went this way. 


“Oh, the O-ceans may fail 
And the Earth may run dry-I-I, 
But the Minnow and the Whale 
Can swim in the Sky-I-I! 
Shout Hooray, shout Hooroo 
That the Sky is so Blue, 
And a Big Ocean too 
For the Star Fish on High-I-I! 


“Oh, the trees may grow sparse 
And the For-ests may fall-y-all; 
But the Tree of the Stars 
Ts the highest tree of all-y-all! 
Shout all day, shout all night 
For its Bran-ches so bright, 
For the great Tree of Light 
Climbing High Heay-en’s wall-y-all! 
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“Oh, the Moun-tains may march 
And the Peaks look victorious, 
But J like the arch 
Of the Heavens all glorious; 
Makes me stand on my head, 
Makes me jump up in bed, 
When I think of the spread 
Of the Heavens all Glorious! 


“There are Planets and Suns, 
There are all Con-sty-lay-she-uns, 
And they blaze all at once 
For a light to the Nay-she-uns! 
There are millions and trillions, 
Quadrillions, sextillions, 
Octillions to count 
If you’ve only the pay-she-ence!” 

Amanda woke to hear Ignatius still singing, and 
Mr. Tractable, peering from the window of the Bus, 
informed them that they were rapidly approaching 
Sematch Mountain where they had agreed to land 
and wait for Verry. 

“Sematch Mountain,” said Mr. Tractable, “is the 
northernmost peak of the Thumbledum Range and 
commands an excellent view of Kafaristan from the 
east. Verry will come to Kafaristan from the west 
and fly across it, spying out the land. He will come 
down to earth at Capitolia, its capital, and talk 
to the President to find out just what has been 
happening. He will then fly over to Sematch Moun- 
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tain and inform us, and I shall decide what to do 
next.” 

So Mr. Tractable thought,—but, alas, at that very 
moment Mr. Wimperden and his Bandits were im- 
prisoning Verry and Michael in a most curious cave 
in the middle of the Desolate Desert. 
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\ \ JE will have to go back now and see just what 

has been happening to Verry and Michael in 
the hands of the Bandits as we must now call Mr. 
Wimperden and his band. Well, first the Bandits 
had carefully folded up the Flying Carpets, and five 
of them carried the four, setting off in single file. 
The remaining five Bandits (with Mr. Wimperden 
ten in all) formed a close escort for Verry (still 
with his head in the bag) and for Michael, whose 
hands they had tied behind him with what looked 
like a leather school-book strap. Ahead of them, 
as they marched off, the desert seemed to Michael 
incredibly sandy and hot and wide. And as far as 
he managed to look in any direction he could see no 
tree or shrub or even a blade of grass. 

The Bandits had left the Tractable Butterfly 
standing where it had come down. On Michael’s 
right walked the whiskered Bandit who looked so 
much like Mr, Iggs, and on Michael’s left strode a 
tall thin Bandit with a prominent blueish jaw (from 
not shaving) and a black felt hat pulled right down 
over his long nose. 
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“Gory,” said this one (by that fearsome name evi- 
dently addressing the Mr. Iggs Bandit), “Gory, let’s 
we strike up the Bloodcurdlin’ Song!” 

“Not jest now, Stabber, me boy,” said Gory, 
“twill be pleasanter to sing it to the leetle darlin’s 
in the dark o’ the moon, while we screech, while we 
screech,” repeated Gory, absent-mindedly picking 
his teeth with a very pointed-looking knife, “like 
real hyeeners!” 

“Oh, yus, a bad, bad, bad lot,—’at’s wot we are!” 
sang out the two Bandits marching just ahead on 
each side of Verry Tractable. “Are we a bad lot? 
Wee-ow!’’ And they stretched their vocal cords in 
shrill evidence of what a particularly bad lot they 
were. 

“VYus, that’s right, Rustyknife and Throttler!” 
agreed Gory. But “Stow that clatter, you!” en- 
joined Mr. Wimperden, who brought up the rear. 

“Right, Captin, dear Captin!’ sang they all 
obediently, and fell silent. 

Michael felt that he was positively choking with 
the dust, by the time the first halt was called. As 
he stood looking around him, and feeling very hot 
and uncomfortable, he couldn’t see that they had 
come any distance across the desert at all. It looked 
just exactly the same all around them. But Gory 
was scraping with his boot in one particular spot, 
and suddenly he called out to Stabber. 

“Ere, Stabber, lend a hand!” 

“No, wait a minute!” said Rustyknife, leaving 
Verry Tractable to Throttler and Mr. Wimperden, 
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who came up to take his other arm. “Wait arf a 
jiff !” 

He went over to one of the Flying Carpets, on 
which their erstwhile carriers were now resting, 
fanning themselves with their hats, and somehow 
from one folded-up rug he produced a broom. 
He was a particularly impressive-looking 
Bandit, was Rustyknife, with a black patch 
over one eye and a heavy black walrus 
mustache, and he certainly looked ex- 
traordinary, carrying the innocent-seem- 
ing broom in his great horny hands. 

Where Gory had scraped with his boot, Rusty- 
knife now diligently swept, in consequence of which 
Michael could see come into view a large square 
flat stone with a ring in it, that lay flush with the 
sand. 

“Put ’em down we will,” muttered Rustyknife in 
a hoarse voice, “down in the bow-ells of the earth, 
the leetle beauties; down, down, down forever, 
under the siftin’ sand!” 

Michael didn’t like the sound of it. And then 
Gory and Stabber heaved on the rock and it rose 
on one end, and stone steps were visible, leading 
veritably down under the sand. 

Down these steps Michael and Verry were roughly 
thrust. The Bandits followed. The steps descended 
into a rock-hewn room of large dimensions, which, 
despite its being a prison, proved much cooler than 
the desert outside. Two iron staples fitted to one 
wall held chains on the ends of which were what 
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looked like cuffs of steel. The Bandits promptly 
enclosed one of Michael’s ankles, and one of Verry’s, 
in these steel cuffs, and snicked them shut. They 
then removed the bag from Verry’s head and the 
strap from Michael’s wrists, and sat down in a row 
of ten, out of reach, facing their captives. 

Verry looked around wildly and gritted his teeth 
at his captors. But then he also suddenly sat down 
and motioned to Michael to do likewise. “Save your 
strength,” he whispered to him. “Sit still and take 
things easy. Now I know where we are, maybe I 
can think of a way out.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Wimperden went over to 
a hanging set of shelves in the underground cave 
and returned with something in brown paper and 
silver foil which he distributed among the Bandits. 
Soon all their jaws were munching in unison, as in- 
deed were Mr. Wimperden’s, who reseated himself 
at the end of the line. Then suddenly, with Gory 
leading, and with much gnashing of yellow teeth 
and fearsome squinting, the entire ten struck up a 
hoarse and grisly song that rang reverberating 
through the twilit cave: 


“Oh, much you may hear 
Of Tom Thick-Ear 
Or Frank the Slit-Eyed Frog, 
Of Bloody Ben 
They may tell you again 
Or Buster Bad-To-His-Dog,— 
Them Awful Villains 
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Did a lot of Killin’s 

But loudly We har-hars; 

For far worse than them 

Ts the Bandut Ten 

That munch their Chawklit Bars, 
AND CRUNCH 

And munch their Chawklit Bars! 


“They hunged Black Fred 

Till he was dead 

’Cause he robbed the Slot Machines; 
They made Red Frank 

Fer to walk the plank 

Who swiped them Jelly Beans; 
Them fellers was dread, 

An’ now they’re dead, 

But loudly We har-hars; 

Fer they never was men 

Like the Bandut Ten 

What munch their Chawklit Bars 
AND CRUNCH 

And munch their Chawklit Bars! 


“Brown Chawklit’s rich 
For all an’ sich 
As foller the Bandut life; 
Pass the Chawklit round 
And stand your ground 
And whet your kyarvin’ knife! 
Chawklit’s the meal 
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To give you zeal; 

So wildly We har-hars! 

Fer the wussest of men 

Is the Bandut Ten 

That munch their Chawklit Bars 

AND CRUNCH 

And hunch at their lunch with a grinding 
scrunch 

And munch their Chawklit Bars!’ 


As they finished, with a final snap of their jaws, 
and mouths outthrust in a manner that was certainly 
meant to be terrifying, Michael suddenly felt a 
strange desire to laugh. ‘They really looked so 
funny. But he was saved from the consequences 
of what might have been a rash act indeed, by a 
sudden shriek from Throttler, who was a short 
blonde Bandit with reddish side whiskers. 

“Ow-eeeeeeeow!” exclaimed Throttler, clapping 
a hand over his contorted face, “I ’it me ’ung!’ 

“Bit yer tongue, did ye!” rasped Mr. Wimper- 
den, in quite a different voice and language to that 
which Michael had heard him use back in the apart- 
ment to Mr. Tractable. “T’ll bite yer tongue off if 
ye don’t hold yer gab! How d’yer expect to bea real 
bad Bandit if yer allus a bitin’ of yer tongue! An- 
swer me that, eh, ye canary-colored tomatter!” 

Throttler only rolled wild eyes at him in answer 
and stuffed his handkerchief into his mouth, a red 
bandanna with beautiful yellow spots. 

“Now,” roared Mr. Wimperden, hoarsely, ‘“who’s 
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fer another round o’ Chawklit, eh, an’ then a nice 
nap till the cool 0’ the evenin’ ?” 

“We are,” shouted the Bandits raucously. “We 
want Chawklit!’ they all shouted, that is, except 
Throttler, who merely made a muffled sound. 

Mr. Wimperden rose and again distributed a 
handful of bars of the delirious dainty. The Ban- 
dits munched ravenously, and then, one by one, sub- 
sided on the sandy floor of the cave in attitudes of 
repose. 
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- O, I don’t see,” said Verry, whispering to 

Michael, “how anything less than a miracle 
can rescue us. You see,” he continued, looking 
around to make sure that Wimperden and all his 
men were now relaxed in slumber, “you see they’ve 
closed the entrance again with that stone, and here 
we are safely fastened by these chains. They’ll sleep 
the rest of the afternoon away, and then they'll go 
off and leave us to starve to death down here! If 
only there were some way of getting a message to 
Halloran,—but I simply can’t think of any. I can’t 
tell you how awfully I feel, getting you into this, 
Michael.” 

“Oh, no,” said Michael. “You know, though, 
Verry, they’re silly too, those Bandits. They’re— 
well, somehow though they try to sing bloodcurdling 
songs, they don’t really scare me at all—” 

“Course they don’t scare ye!” a voice interrupted 
him. “An’ silly they are!” 

“What was that!” said Verry, listening. 

“On’y me!” said the Bandit known as Throttler, 
suddenly sitting up on the other side of the cave. He 
had arranged himself at a little distance from the 
others. “On’y me; but I tells yer I’m fair sick of it. 
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Fair sick of it, Iam. All we gets to eat is the 
Chawklit and I’ve bit me tongue on it now seven 
times in four days. An’ I ain’t never liked Chawklit 
what you could call much anyhow. An’ lookut that 
Captin, our Captin, he ain’t wot J call a Bandit Cap- 
tin at all! An’ it gives me the sea-sickness, I tell ye, 
flyin’ round on them Flyin’ Carpets or whatever they 
be. I tell ye, fer two bits an’ a pickle-fork, I'd shake 
the lot o’ them for a silly an’ unscarin’ passel o’ con- 
trarious scuppernongs, as the young feller there so 
penuriously has said!” 

“You would, would you?” said Verry, looking 
stern. “Do you mean that you would desert your 
comrades? I don’t care for Bandits, but there’s 
such a thing as loyalty.” 

“Such a thing as loyalty there may be, as you so 
balloonically have put it,” replied Throttler gingerly 
exploring the inside of his mouth with a stubby 
finger. “But such a thing as bitin’ yer tongue there 
may bean’ sucha thing as gettin’ the queasyeasily in 
a’ floppin’ Flyin’ Carpet there may be, an’ such a 
thing as yer whole mouth sore inside an’ tastin’ of 
nawthin’ but bloomin’ brown Chawklit there may 
be eke also towit an’ thank ye kindly fer nothin’! 
Me, I ain’t any beetrayer as’ll go an’ beetray, but 
in my amorphous opinion there’s enough o’ this non- 
sense now an’ more than enough. 

“Now you listen to me,” said Throttler in a low 
voice, hunching himself swiftly and noiselessly 
across the floor of the cave, so that he sat directly in 
front of Michael and Verry, and turned his round 
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surprised-looking face first to one and then to the 
other as he talked. 

“Who be we, I arsks ye, before we fell in with 
this here Wimperden wot now calls himself our 
Captin? Ye don’t know. An’ 0’ course you don’t 


know. An’ that’s why IJ arsks yer that question. I 
arsks it vivid, who be we; the same as I answers 
vivid We be nine tramps on a vacation. See!” 

He grimaced earnestly at Verry and then at Mi- 
chael. 

“On a vacation?” asked Verry, surprised. 

“Mos’ certainly on a vacation! Why wuddent we 
be on a vacation! Can’t a tramp have a vacation, 
I'd like to know, after all his life walkin’ on the hard 
roads an’ all his sleepin’ out in the wet hay? Cer- 
taynly we was tramps on a vacation. We was peace- 
ably explorin’ along in the mountains, takin’ our 
proper rest in the fall o’ the year. An’ Tom he was 
from Diddledump on Coombe, and Jarge he was 
from Granderby, Rafe was from New Zealand way 
and Bill from Burlington. Then there was Edward 
from the Cherry Isles and Carlo from Zant and 
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Hennery from Cricket Overbrook and Jawn from 
Godrestum. An’ me. My name is Archibald, my 
rele name, an’ I hail mostly from the Six Hamlets. 
Well, there we go, Tom, Jarge, Rafe, Bill, Edward, 
Carlo, Hennery, Jawn an’ me, over the hills an’ far 
away as the song ’ath it. An’, pursuant to our des- 
tiny, which we ain’t knowin’ was Chawklit an’ Flyin’ 
Carpets, ’ere we come up over the rim of the world. 
An’ then all of a suddint, oo do we meet? I arsks 
ye ee 

“Mr. Wimperden,” suggested Michael softly. 

“The young feller mercuriously ’as said it. Wim- 
perden it is that we meet, an’ ‘Sit ye down a bit!’ 
says this same Wimperden, ‘whilst I explain to ye 
how ye shall all soon rule an’ reign in seats o’ gold.’ 
Well, so like fools we sit down. Then says Wimper- 
den, ‘I know a country easy to get hold of, if ye’d 
like to turn fer a few days, at most, inter Bandits. 
Fer a few days’ work I will give ye houses an’ new 
clothes an’ money an’ an easy life fer the rest of 
yer days in a land flowin’ with milk an’ honey. Are 
ye on?’ So we talked it over an’ we was on. So 
then he told us about thim nefarious Flyin’ Carpets, 
an’ then he plants us in the big forest over beyond 
this desert to wait fer ’m while he goes off back to 
smuggle us in some fiery arms. He talks big too 
about some high explosives he is goin’ to get with 
which he will threaten the government of this coun- 
try till it surrenders. Off he goes, and we waits in 
the woods, an’ we waits, till we gets tired waitin’; 
an’ Hennery, him that hails from Cricket Over- 
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brook, goes up in one o’ the Flyin’ Carpets to see can 
he see him comin’, 

“Sure enough. There you comes in your erryo- 
plane, and him with ye. An’ Hennery coasts up 
alongside an’ sees what is goin’ on between ye an’ 
makes Wimperden jump off onto his carpet. An’ 
they shoot at ye and don’t hit ye,” he continued now 
entirely addressing Verry, “an’ down they plumps in 
the trees, because of that big Bus-Wagon comin’ up 
suddint out of the sky. Then Wimperden explains 
to us what we must do next, an’ that night he flies 
us all over in the carpets to his own house in a place 
called Capitolia an’ we takes clothes an’ food an’ 
these here caps an’ sweaters he has got ready for us, 
an’ back we comes to the wood and dresses up like a 
silly lot o’ fancy dolls. But the food we takes away is 
soon eaten, bein’ animal crackers an’ cheese, chiefly, 
an’ only remains a lot o’ Chawklit; which Wimper- 
den then persuades us simple tramps is the best 0’ 
proper bandit fare. An’ he ain’t yet got no weepons 
really,—not more ’n one auttymatic of his own, 
which won’t work no more seein’ as he jammed it 
shootin’ at yer erryoplane that time,—an’ we, look 
what we got! This, if you believe me is the sort of 
weepons we got now, for to fight our bandit battles 
with. Lookut!’ 

He exhibited an ordinary toy cap pistol together 
with a number of little brown pasteboard boxes of 
magenta-colored paper caps. 

“Yes,” said Throttler, regarding the pistol rue- 
fully. ‘Yes, an’ where’s that there High Explosive 
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he talked so mighty about, that was goin’ to bring 
this here government of that there country to terms. 
Gone, I should penumbriously remark,—gone indu- 
bitabb-abbleby where the moonshine twineth! Or 
never gone at all. Or never been. 

“Lucky it was we got that bag over yer head,” 
Throttler concluded morosely, staring at Verry, “an’ 
that yer young friend ain’t used to distinguish 
among fiery-arms. Wimperden has caught ye now, 
an’ has chained ye,—an’ what good after all, may I 
approximately ask is that goin’ to do him? He can 
still fly over this here country we was a goin’ to 
conquer so easy. Yes, he can fly over it, an’ maybe 
by night he can steal from it some food an’ sich, 
though it’s now watched an’ guarded heavy. But 
can he get hold of the government? He can can- 
tankerously not in any sense, to wit, which was to be 
proved, get hold of it! I have said it!” 

Throttler’s hoarse whisper died out in a mild 
groan. 

“But your mates don’t feel as you do,” said 
Verry. 

“Well, I’m tellin’ you it would take very little now 
to stop them from bein’ bandits. If I’m fair sick 
of it at this writin’, they’re by way of gettin’ just 
as fair sick of it, fer all their singin’ about Chawk- 
litwase cat 

“Just the same,” said Verry, “you’ve cast in your 
lot with Wimperden. I’magainst you all, but I don’t 
think it would be fair of you to desert your comrades 
or to turn on him. But I do want to see this thing 
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settled, and I think it’s all a very foolish business. 
If Wimperden keeps on, I tell you plainly that my 
father is a great inventor and that we can get cer- 
tain help in any sky battle that will simply wipe your 
Flying Carpets out of existence. Maybe Wimper- 
den didn’t tell you that those Flying Carpets are my 
father’s own invention, and therefore it stands to 
reason he can invent something even better to com- 
bat them, if it comes to a fight. And I may tell you 
this, too. Wimperden was a trusted agent of my 
father and stole those Flying Carpets from him, and 
the only hope he had of getting the government of 
Kafaristan into his own hands was to secure the 
recipe for some sort of a high explosive by wheed- 
ling it out of my father. Only my father doesn’t in- 
vent that kind of thing! He’s never done it. But 
now he is flying over to Kafaristan just as fast as 
he can come, in that big blue Bus that chased Wim- 
perden and your friend Hennery out of the sky the 
other day. And if Michael and I don’t meet him on 
the top of Sematch Mountain by half-past five 
o’clock he will have the country searched for us, and 
probably catch your whole Bandit Band, and do 
something to you that will be awfully unpleasant!” 

“There now,” wailed Throttler, but in an under- 
tone. “Didn’t I know it! Didn’t I know it!” 
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ND then, of course, just to make things harder, 
all the other Bandits awoke and sat up. 

“What is this,’ yawned Mr. Wimperden, rubbing 
his eyes with both fists, and forgetting for a moment 
to put on his Bandit voice. ‘What is the matter? 
Oh, is that you over there, Throttler? What are 
you saying to the prisoners?” 

Michael thrilled with alarm, but Throttler who 
had quite evidently been driven to the point of des- 
peration, turned savagely on his “Captin.” 

“An’ wot if I am?” he roared (which wasn’t 
really answering Mr. Wimperden’s question). “I 
tells ’em I’m fair sick of it, an’ fair sick lam! You 
Tom, Jarge an’ Rafe, and you, Bill, Edward an’ 
Carlo, an’ you, Hennery an’ Jawn,—TI arsks you, 
are you fair sick of it, or are you not? Larsks you, 
are we respectable Tramps or are we Chawklit- 
eatin’, insensible, doll-dressed-up Banduts? Have 
we any real fiery-arms an’ amminition or have we 
no such thing? An’ where, 1 ARSKS you, is that 
there High Explosive we was promised?” 

There was a sudden silence. 

Then, ‘““Wotcher want to wike me up fer!” whined 
the bluish-jawed lean Bandit that Michael knew as 
Stabber, “an’ wot be ye hollerin’ abaht? Ive got 
the in-dye-gestion, J have, an’ wot’s more I carnt 
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never git to sleep again once me reepose is busted!” 

“Owff-ow-wow—ow-WOW !” ejaculated Rusty- 
knife, lifting his walrus mustache nearly up over 
his nose ina mighty yawn. “It are a crime, it are, 
breakin’ an honest man’s rest!” 

Mr. Wimperden had simply gawked with his 
mouth open, and he still rubbed his eyes, though 
“What is it you say?” he put in nasally and peev- 
ishly, 

But Throttler addressed himself to 
Rustyknife, his little reddish  side- 
whiskers positively bristling. 

“An honist man’s rest!” he positively 
bellowed. “Cail yerself an honist man, 
do yer! Oncet,” he continued with 
heavy irony, “oncet I knowed an honist Tramp 
goin’ be the name o’ Long Jarge o’ Granderby. 
An’ wot in the naked world’s become o’ him is my 
canonical question! An’ you there—’ He shot 
out a stumpy forefinger in the general direction of 
the still whining Stabber. “You wot was Twid- 
dler Tom from Diddledump on Coombe, an’ often a 
charge on the county,—wot’s become o’ your pride, 
jest let me graminiferously inquire! Yes, an’ he 
behind ye, wot goes be the name o’ Gory but is 
rightly Jimber-Jawed Jawn from Godrestum,—an’ 
them Banduts over there called be the highfalutin’ 
titles of Bloodythumb, Powder an’ Chowder, Blud- 
geon an’ Dudgeon. An’ who are they I extry- 
varagantly surmise but me ol’ frien’s, Bill o’ Burl- 
ington, Cherry Isle Ed, Carlo o’ Zant an’ Hennery 
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from Cricket Overbrook! Black shame to ye all J 
say! Are ye upstandin’, high-livin’, plain-thinkin’, 
hedge-larrupin’ Tramps, or are ye Chawklit-eatin’, 
toy-pistol-carryin’, carpet-flyin’, snivelin’, shrivelin’ 
Banduts! Are ye with me or are ye agin me? Is 
it Liberty an’ Debt or Wimperden an’ Captivity? 
That’s wot I arsks ye stentoriously an’ thank ye 
kindly, an’ I pause fer a rej’inder !”’ 

“Look here,’ said Mr. Wimperden, scrambling 
up, “I really can’t have this, you know, I really by no 
manner of means can have it!” 

“Ye'll have an’ yell have not,” said Throttler, 
rising even more belligerently. “Ye’ll—ow-oo— 
I’ve got the indyegestion myself from yer perishin’ 
Chawklit!” 

“Yes, an’ we’s all got the in-dye-gestion!’’ cho- 
rused the Bandits plaintively. Mr. Wimperden 
spun on his heel. 

“Ts this mutiny, my men?” he inquired hoarsely. 

“Tt ain’t, it’s the dyspepsy,”’ spoke up a Bandit 
with a scar on his face. “I’m that took with the 
cramp I kin hardly stand. An’ as fer Archibald’s 
question, him that we now know as Throttler, as fer 
me I think it’s well put over. As fer me that goes 
by the name o’ Chowder, ll say I’m with um to a 
man! TI hate that name, I hate that name,” he sud- 
denly burst out, stamping his foot. “I hate that 
name, I hate that name. It ain’t no proper name for 
a well-desarvin’ Tramp, so it ain’t!’’ And he burst 
into tears and sat back upon the floor of the Cave, 
his shoulders heaving with sobs. 

“I’m tired too an’ repentant,” said another. “An’ 
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what Ed o’ the Cherry Isles has jest said I puts my 
bandtery 3" 

“Yea, Carlo,” echoed a third, ‘an’ wot’s more I 
feel fer Edward about his name. Wot’s Dudgeon 
I arsks ye, fer a man like me wot every one knows 
is Healthy Hennery of Overbrook!” 

“Hennery’s right!” chorused two others. “We be 
Rafe o’ New Zealan’ an’ Bill o’ Burlington,—an’ no 
sich names as Bloodythumb an’ Powder. An’ we 
won't play this game any more, no, we won’t, we 
wont. Sothere!’ They tore their caps from their 
heads and stamped the leitered bands into the 
ground. 

“One moment, one moment, my friends,” said Mr. 
Wimperden. He was rubbing his hands one over 
the other and stepping atiptoe here and there. To 
Michael it seemed that his black mustache and beard 
quivered with rage and his buttony black eyes darted 
evil sparkles. 

“One moment,” repeated Mr. Wimperden. ‘This 
is a mutiny. And I mean to quell it. 

“Stupid tramps,’ went on Mr. Wimperden, still 
in that same deadly smooth voice. “I have fed and 
clothed you and promised you palaces. But now—” 

“Now we all got the in-dye-gestion, an’ we’re fair 
sick of it!’ came the roaring chorus. 

“And I,” shouted Mr. Wimperden, above the tu- 
mult. “I have the High Explosive!’ 

As he spoke, Michael saw him draw a glittering 
little bottle from his coat and hurl it at the nearest 
wall of the cave. 

There was a perfectly deafening noise... . 
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ICHAEL had clapped his hands to his ears. 

He had also tightly shut his eyes. He con- 
tinued in this position as that thunderclap filled the 
cave, and then felt himself, as it were, jerked vio- 
lently into the air, and turning over and over. It 
all happened so quickly that he had not even time 
to wonder whether he would hit or be hit by any- 
thing. It seemed as if his mouth and nose were full 
of sand, and he gasped for breath. Then he seemed 
to hit something soft, and rolled over. The next 
minute he sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

Several feet away from him sat Verry Tractable, 
running hands through the sand in his hair. Mi- 
chael and he gazed dumbfounded at each other. 
“Hurt?” asked Verry. 

“N-no!” said Michael. 

Just beyond their feet a large mound of sand 
stirred. A familiar face with reddish sidewhiskers 
emerged. It was Throttler! He blew a whiff of 
sand from his mouth and stared at them wildly. 

“Ar? I will state rambunctiously,” he ejaculated, 
as though he were just continuing a previous con- 
versation, ‘‘as that is the nearest I hev ever been to 
Kingdom Come!” 
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He then proceeded to work his neck and shoulders 
out of the sand, which now seemed to heave in all 
directions. 

One by one Michael saw the rest of the quaking 
Bandits crawl from the sand-heap and sit up feeling 
various parts of their anatomy. He then noticed 
that maybe five yards away there was an 
enormous black hole in the desert. But where 


was Mr. Wimperden? Even as the ques- 
tion formed in his mind, it was answered. Some- 
thing struggled underneath him, and he jumped up 
quickly and whirled around. He had evidently 
landed upon Mr. Wimperden. The latter now raised 
himself from the sand with a groan and combed his 
mustache and beard with shaking fingers. He shook 
his head from side to side, as though to shake the 
sand out of his ears, and batted his eyelashes rap- 
idly. 

Then, for the first time, he opened his eyes wide, 
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and seemed really to take in the scene about him. 
The next instant he was on his feet, with a squeak 
Gi] terror, 

But Throttler and the walrus-mustached Rusty- 
knife had both leapt upon him, Each grasping an 
arm, they made him, quite firmly, sit down between 
them. 

“Long Jarge o’ Granderby,” said Throttler, ad- 
dressing Rustyknife, “wot shall be did with this 
explosive-explodin’ mail-ee-factor ?” 

“Tt was really only a joke, just a little harmless 
jest,’ said Mr. Wimperden, with a nervous smile. 
“I really only thought that maybe it would, as it 
were, frighten you!” 

“Jest ‘a. jest!” roared Throttler. “Jest a jest! 
Har! That’s a good ’un. An’ all of us fair filled 
with sand!” 

“By rights,” considered Long Jarge alias Rusty- 
knife, “’e oughter be put back down there in the 
Cave.” 

“The Cave, ye galoot,” interrupted the scar-faced 
Bandit known as Chowder, and otherwise as Ed- 
ward from the Cherry Isles, “an’ will ye take a good 
look at the Cave!” 

He pointed scornfully at that large black hole in 
the sand some yards distant. 

“Aye, that’s yer cave!” spoke up Gory, blinking 
his pale blue eyes. “That’s yer cave, all blown to 
nawthin’ at all but a hole in the groun’.” 

“Please,” said Mr. Wimperden, squirming, “TI 
have just remembered. I really am due in Capitolia 
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for an important conference in about half an hour. 
If you will just wait till I come back—’” 

It was Rustyknife’s turn to burst into menacing 
mirth. “Will we wait here till he comes back from 
an important confer-rence,” he roared, “like good 
little Banduts! Ho, ho, I should guess we would 
jest set here an’ fold our lily-white han’s and twiddle 
our fumbs! Will we wait here—ho, ho, ho! That’s 
a rare un!” 

“Look here,” spoke up Verry Tractable. “I want 
to propose something. In the first place I want to 
ask you, Archibald of the Six Hamlets,” he looked 
directly at Throttler and addressed him by his real 
name. “I want to ask you whether you and your 
comrades, Jarge, Tom, John, Rafe, Bill, Carlo and 
Henry, will follow me for the time being. We are 
now, my young friend and I,” he exhibited his ankles 
and pointed at Michael’s, “we are now, by virtue 
of this explosion, free of our chains,” (And that 
was so, Michael discovered,—somehow the steel cuff 
that had been snapped about his leg was there no 
longer!) “but we are still in your power,” said 
Verry bravely, “unless you want to ally yourself 
with the right side after having been on the wrong 
side of this business for so long. Will you follow 
me? I do not promise you anything. All I want 
in the end is that you go your peaceable ways and 
we go ours. But, in the meanwhile, you can help 
me restore peace to the country of Kafaristan, and 
I think I can answer for your being allowed to pro- 
ceed on your travels after that.” 
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A silence fell over the recent Bandits. “Well, 
I'll tell ye, young feller,” said Archibald (or Throt- 
tler) who was evidently their spokesman. “T’ll tell 
yer. We like yer. Eh?” He appealed to his com- 
rades, all of whom nodded vigorously. ‘We like 
yer, an’ we have a bone to pick with This Here.” He 
shook the arm of Mr. Wimperden up and down while 
the latter seemed to shrink deeper into his white 
sweater. “This Here,” continued Throttler, giving 
his victim no name, ‘This Here,” and he shook Mr. 
Wimperden’s arm again, “has give us all the indye- 
gestion an’ furthermore tried to blow us all up, when 
we was be no means ready for Kingdom Come! By 
the same token, This Here is a wiper an’ a mallydic- 
tion to all hones’ tramps. We want to put him ina 
jail. <A jail fer a while, fer such as *7m would, I 
taxidermically o-pine, be much the bes’. Still an’ 
all, we don’t want to be mixed up in no more 
shenanigan. We is tired an’ sandy tramps as would 
now like to be off on our own lawful occasions. We 
thanks yer kindly, an’ so far as we be consarned, you 
an’ yer young friend kin go free, but after we settles 
with Wimperden, all ze wants is to hit the highway 
again fer furrin parts. Ain’t that so, mates?” 

There was a loud chorus in the affirmative. 

“Well, I thank you, in my turn,” said Verry. 
“Only I want to ask whether you will not turn Mr. 
Wimperden, properly tied up, of course, over to me. 
I guess my airplane is still over there. I want to take 
Mr. Wimperden before my father and get a confes- 
sion from him. If he is really sorry for his actions, 
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we won’t be too hard on him, but on the other hand 
I certainly wouldn’t let him go free after what he 
has plotted against my father. What do you say 
to that? Remember, we oughtn’t to be too awfully 
hard on people!” 

“Ye’re a nice boy,” said Throttler, whose real 
name was Archibald. “An’ I appreciates the way 
ye has spoke to us man toman. I longs to choke the 
liver an’ lights out of This Here,” violently shaking 
the arm of Mr. Wimperden, “an’ oncet,” said 
Throttler, reflectively, “he called me a canary-col- 
ored termatter; by the same token o’ which I now 
call him a blitherin’, witherin’, slitherin’, ditherin’ 
purple cantaloupe, an’ a fiddlin’, twiddlin’, middlin’, 
riddlin’, ramshackle radish, an’ thank ye kindly fer 
nawthin’! An’ over an’ beyant that, it’s mortal hard 
ter git over all that Chawklit! But to put him where 
he proper belongs—in a gray an’ grimy jail—might, 
as ye might say, tempo-ri-airuly dee-tain, or be in 
danger o’ dee-tainin’ nine high-livin’ an’ plain- 
thinkin’ pore but hones’ Tramps. So mebbe yer 
plan, young sir, is, after all, the best. An’ herewith 
thereunto therefore aforesaid, o’ course with the 
unan-immy-ous consent o’ ine comrades, I will turn 
him over to yer own tender mercies if so be they 
agree. What say ye, mates?” 

“Aye, let ’m go with the young feller!” roared 
Long Jarge and Tiddler Tom and Jimber-Jawed 
Jawn, and all the others. 

“Thank you very much,’ said Verry. “First 
we'll tie him up, though, shan’t we? And—oh! I 
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almost forgot. We ought to get those Flying Car- 
pets, too,—unless, of course, you want them—” 

“No more Flyin’ Carpets fer us!” exclaimed Bill 
from Burlington and Carlo from Zant and Hen- 
nery from Cricket Overbrook, and all the others. 
They seemed very emphatic about it. 

So Archibald from the Six Hamlets (late Throt- 
tler) and Edward from the Cherry Isles (late 
Chowder) carefully tied Mr. Wimperden’s arms be- 
hind him and his legs together, by means of a rope 
that they found in the pit where the Cave had been; 
and the rest helped Verry and Michael hunt for such 
as might remain of the Flying Carpets, of which 
they found.one only, all that was ever found. And 
they all together set out for the Tractable Butterfly, 
which they came upon, standing as they had left it 
upon the desert, after ten minutes’ walk. 

Then Verry elongated the Butterfly to a ten- 
seater, much to the amazement of the Nine Honest 
Tramps. Behind it they fastened the rolled-up Fly- 
ing Carpet. Then Long Jarge and Archibald got 
into the seat behind Michael and Verry, holding Mr. 
Wimperden upon their laps, and pinching him, I am 
grieved to state, every once in a while,—pinching 
him quite severely. And Tiddler Tom and Jawn got 
into the third seat, and Bill and Edward into the 
fourth, and Rafe and Carlo and Hennery squeezed 
somehow in the fifth, and the Tractable Butterfly 
rose up over the desert bearing a total freight of 
twelve. But it didn’t seem to know the difference, 
for it sailed beautifully and evenly through the sky, 
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and finally deposited the Nine Tramps on the high- 
way leading down into the wide world again, after 
having flashed dizzily over plains and rivers and 
mountains. 

The Nine all tumbled out by the side of the road, 
in their caps and sweaters and puttees, but no longer 
labeled as “Bandits.” And each of them first cut 
himself a good stout stick from a nearby hedge. 
And then all together stood and cheered for Verry 
and Michael, as the Butterfly again took the air, 
having been telescoped again into a compact ma- 
chine, with Mr. Wimperden safely bound to the 
seat behind Michael and Verry. 

And the last that Michael heard, for many a long 
day, of the Nine Honest ex-Bandits was the fine and 
hearty roadside song they began to bellow as the 
Tractable Butterfly rose into the sky. It went some- 
thing like this, with a roaring chorus: 


Tramps o’ the Blessed World be we, 
Eatin’ 
An’ Drinkin’ ; 
From Pole to Pole, from Sea to Sea, 
High-Livin’ 
Plain-Thinkiw ! 
Then pile the fire an’ troll the bowl 
An’ pitch your evenin’ camps— 
Fer the Saints will come with an Orryole, 
A winkin’, blinkin’ Orryole 
To Nine Desarvin’ Tramps,— 
Ho Yus!— 
To Nine Desarvin’ Tramps! 
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UT now let us return to Ignatius Halloran. 
He had just brought his Blue Interplanetary 
Bus deftly down out of the sky, and the next mo- 
ment Mr. and Mrs. Tractable and Amanda knew 
by the slight bouncing jolt that they had landed 
upon the top of Sematch Mountain. They all put 
aside the chintz curtains and looked from the win- 
dows. The top of Sematch Mountain was a flat 
green field of beautifully clipped turf, positively 
powdered with white daisies. The afternoon sun 
was still shining brightly on it when Mrs. Tractable 
helped Amanda out of the Bus, Mr. Tractable fol- 
lowing with a portfolio under his arm. Amanda 
noticed that he had also suddenly put on a high 
silk hat, which gave him a very important look. Ig- 
natius had got out of his driver’s seat, and came 
round the front of the Bus to meet them. His face 
wore a broad and pleasant grin. 

“Well, Mrs. Tractable, ma’am,” he said, rubbing 
his hands together with evident satisfaction. “Here 
you are all safe and sound, Glory be! Will we just 
wait for Mr. Verry over yonder at the Rest-House?” 

“A good idea, Halloran,” answered Mr. Trac- 
table, for his wife was, at the moment, engaged in 
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pointing out to Amanda a distant range of moun- 
tains beyond where the western edge of the field 
sloped sharply down. Mr. Tractable set off imme- 
diately through the daisies. 

“What was that, Halloran? Oh, yes, a very good 
idea,” said Mrs. Tractable, turning Amanda about 
again, and taking her hand. She followed her hus- 
band. 

Amanda had learned that that distant mountain 
range was the western boundary of Kafaristan, and 
down in between Sematch Mountain and that other 
mountain range lay the profound valley that held 
the Secret Country. Now she saw that Mr. and 
Mrs. Tractable were making away from the steep 
edge of the field toward a nice little red house she 
had not noticed before. As they came close to it she 
perceived that a big board above its doorway spelt 
R-E-S-T H-O-U-S-E in large printed letters. 

Mr. Tractable halted, looking up. He passed his 
hand across his chin thoughtfully and turned to Hal- 
loran. “Ignatius, that’s funny, though. I don’t 
seem to remember that there ever was a rest-house 
in this field.” 

“Well, sir, nayther do I, if you make a p’int of it. 
But here it is! Belike the Government has jist 
thought of its convaynience!” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Tractable, “probably.” 

He reached up a long thin arm above the low lin- 
tel of the door and touched the lettering on the sign. 
Then he presented a black forefinger to Mrs. Trac- 
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“The paint is still wet, my dear,” he said. “This 
rest-house must have been finished very recently.” 

“Ves, Eric,” said Mrs. Tractable absent-mindedly. 
“But shall we go in, dear? Yes, as you say, it 1s 
evidently new, but still it can’t do any harm for us 
to wait here for Verry.” 

“No—I—suppose— 
not!’ said Mr. Trac- 
table, slowly. He 
mounted the three 
front steps, swung the 
little red door ajar 
and entered, followed 
by Mrs. Tractable 
and Amanda. 

“Oh, how pretty 
Mrs. Tractable immediately exclaimed, and Amanda 
echoed her—for the interior was entirely in pink— 
pink carpet, pink curtains to two windows (one at 
each end), a pink upholstered sofa and two pink 
upholstered chairs. In the very middle of the one 
little room of the red house was a table with a pink 
tablecloth and pink napkins on which was set forth 
a delicious meal consisting of several large plates 
of sandwiches, a pitcher of milk, and a round angel 
cake with white icing. 

“Despite our recent tea,” said Mrs. Tractable, be- 
ginning doubtfully, and then ending with decision, 
“T think I shall just try a sandwich.” 

“Come in, Ignatius,” said Mr. Tractable from the 
doorway, “come in and have something to eat!” 

“One minute, sir,” said Ignatius. “I want to 
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lave the Bus locked.” They heard him go off across 
the field. 

Mrs. Tractable turned to hand a sandwich to 
Amanda. Mr. Tractable was approaching the table 
from the doorway. Suddenly, astonishingly, the 
door slammed to behind him, while a mysterious 
voice was quite audible. 

“Start her up now! Ha, we're off!” 

At the same moment the red Rest-House lurched 
beneath the feet of the Tractable party and they all, 
against their will, sat down on the floor, much sur- 
prised. Mr. Tractable regained his wits first, and 
rushed to the door. It was locked. He made for a 
window. 

“Susie!” he cried out to his wife. “We’re—why, 
we're moving, we’re flying!” 

He tried to push up the sash of the window to call 
to Ignatius. But he found that the window was all 
one piece and was evidently made of some material, 
not glass, though transparent, that would not break 
at blows of the fist, though he battered upon it with 
all his might. 

His wife and Amanda were meanwhile gazing 
down from the other window on a vision of Ignatius 
Halloran, who had just lifted his head from poking 
it into the front part of his Bus. His mouth was 
wide open and his red hair stood entirely on end 
with amazement. Then he shouted something and 
began running toward them, but the Red House 
was evidently rising, high and fast, in the air, and 
the edge of the window whisked him out of sight. 
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They had not been able to hear whatever it was he 
said. 

Beneath the floor of the pink room a steady whir- 
ring sound told them that whatever mechanism it 
was that made the Rest-House fly was in vibrant 
motion. Whose the voices were that they had heard 
and how their sudden kidnaping had been accom- 
plished, they had not the slightest idea. Both win- 
dows now showed only empty views of sky and cloud. 
“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Tractable, sinking down upon 
the sofa, with Amanda beside her. “What shall we 
do now?” 

Mr. Tractable removed his silk hat carefully and 
set it upon the mantelpiece. There was an empty 
fireplace in the room. “The first thing,” he said sen- 
sibly, “is to keep perfectly calm!” 

He seated himself on one of the pink chairs and 
made a motion of smoothing his portfolio upon his 
knees. ‘The facts,’ said Mr. Tractable, peering 
owlishly over his glasses, ‘‘are these: The house is 
flying by some mysterious agency, and we are in it. 
It cannot be a cyclone, as there was not even a slight 
breeze abroad when we entered it. The noise be- 
neath our feet tells us that there is some machinery 
in motion. We have heard voices, although we have 
not been able to attach them to any individual. As 
to the cause for this outrage,—for, and I weigh my 
words even-mindedly, outrage it is,—the cause of 
this outrage has yet to be determined. Two causes 
are, however, entirely possible. I will name them. 
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(A) This may be the work of Mr. Wimperden and 
his conspirators, recently by his own note-of-hand 
acknowledged as Bandits. (B) This may be an- 
other plot of that individual in Madison Square who 
made to us the unexpected Sign of the Ostrich. I in- 
cline toward the latter hypothesis, I must admit. 
Meanwhile—” 

They all started at a distinct scuffling above the 
fireplace. But nothing moved on the mantelpiece. 
It must be inside the chimney, if there was a chim- 
ney. 

A rather small and strained voice floated into the 
room, “I say, Tractable, have you lit a fire?” 

“That voice!” cried Mr. Tractable, starting up 
from his chair. “Impossible,—yet, could it possibly 
be—!” 

He hurried to the fireplace, stooped and called up- 
ward inalowtone. “No! Come down!” 

There was quite a fluttery commotion in the chim- 
ney and then, as it seemed to Amanda, the empty 
fireplace was on a sudden filled with feathers. The 
next instant she recognized a large bird strutting out 
of it, with much ruffling of wing. 

Mr. Tractable staggered backward, and then bent 
forward, embracing the bird tenderly and gently 
with his thin black-clad arms. “Eliphalet!” he 
ejaculated as if in a trance. “And I thought you 
lost forever!” 

“Eliphalet Eaglel’ cried Mrs. Tractable, starting 
up, while Amanda stared amazed. The latter saw 
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that the eagle, while proud and distinguished-look- 
ing, was quite bald and wore a black skull-cap on the 
back of his head. 

“How-dye-do, Mr. and Mrs. T.,” said Eliphalet, 
smiling a broad and eaglish smile. “It’s truly won- 
derful to see youagain. Yes, itis I! And if I may 
pride myself upon a fortunate circumstance, I seem 
to have arrived in the mick of time. Teddy and 
Toddy are driving this house to its destination. And 
you remember Teddy and Toddy!” 

Mr. Tractable paled. “I had thought,” he mur- 
mured, “that I dimly recognized that voice—!”’ 

“They are taking us back then to the Kingdom of 
Kurio!’ cried Mrs. Tractable, almost sobbing. “But 
we will not go, Eliphalet,—we will not go!” 

“Calm yourself, my dear Susie,” remonstrated her 
husband. “Eliphalet certainly looks as though he 
had a way out to suggest.” 

“That I have indeed,” said Eliphalet, smoothing 
his neck-feathers. “But listen. Nothing can be 
done for the moment. Or rather, the first thing to 
be done is to lull Teddy and Toddy into a false sense 
of security. Ah,” he said, peering brightly around. 
“T perceive sandwiches. May I partake? I have 
flown far this afternoon, and I am really very hun- 
gry. Thank you very much,” he added politely, as 
Mr. Tractable set a plate of the sandwiches upon 
the floor for him to peck at. Somehow they seemed 
to vanish inside him in an instant. 

“Now, my dears,” continued Eliphalet Eagle, 
flapping up and perching upon the mantelpiece, next 
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to Mr. Tractable’s high hat, “let us consider. In 
the first place, Teddy and Toddy are really taking 
you back to New York 
first. As I believe that 
to be quite satisfac- 
tory, and know how to 
deal with them when I 
get there, let us con- 
sider the whole situa- 
tion—” 

—Bute sV errny iy ex- 
claimed Mrs. Trac- 
table. “We were to 
meet Verry on the top of Sematch Mountain at 
Sele: 

“Remember,” said Eliphalet, 
“that Halloran will be there. 
You see,” he continued, “I know 
that part of Teddy and Toddy’s 
plan was to disable Halloran’s 
Bus so that he could not possi- 
bly follow you. This they did 
while you were crossing the 
daisy field. He will therefore 
be there when Mr. Verry ar- 
rives and will inform him as to 
everything that has happened. 
He will certainly be able to re- 
pair the Bus in an hour or so, and will be a perfect 
reinforcement to Mr. Verry in whatever needs to 
be done. So that part of it need trouble you no 
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further. But, by the way, I have not yet been 
introduced—” 

And he inclined his bald skull-capped head politely 
toward Amanda. 

“Yes, you are right, I see, Eliphalet—oh, I am so 
sorry, this is Amanda Tompkins, our little friend,” 
replied Mrs. Tractable. 

“T am very glad to meet you,” said Eliphalet to 
Amanda, “and may I hope,” he added, “that our ac- 
quaintance will be an enduring one?” 

“T hope so,” was all Amanda could find to say. 

“Thank you!” responded Eliphalet Eagle, genially. 
“And now, in the short time before we arrive in New 
York and I set my plan in motion, do you care to 
hear about what has been happening since you last 
saw me?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried both Mr. and Mrs. Tractable. 

“Yes,” said Amanda, more shyly. 
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MANDA snuggled up close to Mrs. Tractable 
on the sofa in the pink room of the flying red 
Rest-House. Mr. Tractable sat forward in one of 
the pink chairs, with his elbows on his knees. Bald 
Eliphalet peered at them brightly from under his 
skull-cap. His large beak quivered as he spoke. 
“What a strange life has been mine,” he began. 
“There was my childhood spent among the lone 
peaks of the Caucasus. And then, there was my ab- 
duction out of the natal nest by that Portuguese 
sailor, Fernandez, who sold me to you at Malta. 
Ah, then my real life began! Fernandez, it is true, 
had taught me English, which he knew because only 
his father was Portuguese and his mother, on the 
other hand, came from Wessex in England. But 
you, Mr. Tractable, taught me how to read and write 
and developed all my faculties as your personal sec- 
retary. I was three years old when you bought me, 
and I stayed with you for ten. You took me first, of 
course, to the Kingdom of Kurio—” 
“Ah—er—yes, just so,—but—er—Eliphalet, 
just one moment!’ interrupted Mr. Tractable. 
“Amanda,” he said, turning to Amanda, “it is nec- 
essary that we tell you a little more about ourselves 
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than we told you in Halloran’s Bus,—in fact, that 
we confess all.” 

“Ves, please,” answered Amanda, being as polite 
as she could. 

“He means,” said Mrs. Tractable, “that he wants 
to tell you who we really are. Eliphalet has spoken 
of the Kingdom of Kurio—” 

“Yes, Eliphalet has spoken of the Kingdom of 
Kurio,” Mr. Tractable put in, “but we must tell you 
that—ahem—well, to put it briefly and roughly, J, 
my dear child, was at one time King of Kurio, and 
Mrs. Tractable was its Queen. The Kingdom of 
Kurio is quite a distance from Kafaristan, being, as 
a matter of fact, nor’-nor’west of Siberia. I was 
born son of Kurious the Fourth, fourth King of 
Kurio. My revered father dying when I was four- 
teen, I then became King of Kurio. At the age of 
twenty I married Mrs. Tractable, who was then the 
Princess of Bulwatch, Kurio’s only neighboring 
kingdom. This is the secret we guard, and the 
reason why we are now being kidnaped by Teddy 
and Toddy. 

“Teddy and Toddy were the reason for our origi- 
nally suddenly resigning our thrones and leaving our 
Kingdom forever, in the dead of night, on, to be 
exact, September 13th, 1921. Teddy and Toddy 
are the two Prime Ministers of Kurio. Unlike all 
other countries Kurio has always had two Prime 
Ministers. ‘Their official titles are 4 Prime and B 
Prime, but their intimate names to me and to Mrs. 
Tractable were always Teddy and Toddy. I will 
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not now go into all the reasons why the actions of 
Teddy and Toddy made us leave our Kingdom, for 
I want Eliphalet to go on with his story. But now 
you know who we really are. We have been living 
in our apartment in New York City in disguise for 
the past five years. We never wished to hear of 
Kurio again. But unhappily our pursuers have at 
last found us out. Now proceed, Eliphalet,—I 
apologize for interrupting you!” 

“Not at all,” said Eliphalet, politely bowing from 
the mantelpiece. “I appreciate your desire fully to 
inform the young lady. I was saying that you took 
me first to the Kingdom of Kurio. There I lived 
with you, as Guardian Bird of the Throne, for five 
years, and from there I accompanied you upon your 
flight to New York and took up work as your Sec- 
retary. 

“Last year, unexpectedly, I disappeared. You 
sought for me, but could not, naturally, seek for me 
in the proper place. For the truth is that I was, one 
night, stolen out of your apartment. 

“You know my cage hung in the hall near a rear 
window. You saw me into it at night, and covered 
it with a green cloth that my sleep might be undis- 
turbed. One night I awoke to find that the cage was 
unaccountably swaying, and, upon pecking a hole 
through the green cover, perceived that I was ina 
taxi-cab being driven rapidly along the midnight 
streets of the city. I must have been sunk in pro- 
found slumber, when the miscreant who abducted 
me stole in at the rear window of the apartment. 
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Glancing through the hole in the green cover, I at 
last made out by his face, in the illumination of a 
passing arc-light, that this villain was no other than 
our friend Toddy, or, to give him his proper title, the 
Prime Minister of Kurio known as B Prime. Of 
course I at once spoke up and demanded that I be 
released. He only, however, chuckled fiendishly. 
‘We are going on board a ship,’ he informed me, 
‘and I am taking you back to Kurio at once!’ 

“That very night he did indeed take me aboard a 
vessel for England, and hid me in his cabin. He 
would uncover my cage by night, however, and se- 
verely question me. I learned almost at once, that, 
strange as it may seem, he had no idea that you and 
Mrs. Tractable,” Eliphalet inclined his head toward 
Mr. Tractable, “lived in the apartment from which 
he had taken me. He had happened to see me in the 
bird shop to which you took me when I was sick that 
time. When the Bird Man released me, to fly home, 
B Prime was waiting around the corner, and must 
have followed me, by some means, through the air. 
He would never say how. Of course the name 
‘Tractable’ would have meant nothing to him. 

“Seeing his ignorance, I told him a story about 
how I had lost you in a crowd in London, to which 
you and Mrs. Tractable had first fled, and how I 
had then flown over to America where I was finally 
adopted by a family in New York. I said that I had 
no idea where you had gone to. 

“Well, we got to England, left it behind us, crossed 
Russia, and finally arrived at Kurio. There—” 
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Eliphalet’s voice became slightly hoarse, “there they 
put me to the Torture!” 

“No! Oh, horrors!” cried Mr. and Mrs. Trac- 
table together. Amanda shuddered a small shudder. 

“Yes,” said Eliphalet sadly, “they shut me up in 
a cage with two monkeys from South America. 
These monkeys were of the well-known breed that 
does nothing except chatter incessantly. It was 
quite impossible to get a wink of sleep. When I did 
nearly fall asleep, the monkeys would pinch me. 
Driven to desperation I tried to attack the monkeys, 
but between the two halves of our cage, in one of 
which J was, and in the other half of which they 
were, was a very close-meshed netting, so that I 
could never get at them. Their side of the cage 
was large. On the other hand, my side of the cage 
was so cramped that I could never get far enough 
away from the intervening netting so that their 
small paws could not reach through and pinch me 
when I started to fall asleep. They always knew. 
I was never able to fool them. 

“T was thus confined for three weeks. At the 
end of that nightmare-time I was nearly out of my 
head with sleeplessness. When finally let out, I 
fell fast asleep as soon as I touched the floor, and 
slept. steadily for four days and nights. They then 
took me to the Council Hall and A Prime and B 
Prime told me that if I did not instantly confess 
your whereabouts, I would immediately be put back 
in the cage with the monkeys. But I did not weaken. 
I did not confess. It was late in the afternoon when 
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they ceased questioning me and said they would put 
me back in the cage. But then an incident occurred 
for which I can never be too thankful. The day 
had been extremely warm, and consequently a win- 
dow at the end of the room, near the witness stand 
in which I stood, had been opened. On either side 
of me stood two enormous Kurian guards. But now 
a bee buzzed in through the open window and 


alighted upon the nose of B Prime. He had been 
overcome with sleep by the heat of the day, and his 
head had gradually fallen forward upon an open 
book before him. On this his nose rested, and on 
his nose, the bee rested. In that moment he stung 
the Prime Minister’s nose very fiercely. 

“B Prime jerked up his head with such a loud yell 
of pain that, for a moment, my guards dropped 
hold of my wings and gazed agape toward the Coun- 
cil Table. In that moment J, in my turn, slapped 
my wings in their faces, hopped from the witness 
stand and flew heavily but swiftly through the open 
window. The Council Room became in an uproar 
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behind me. There was great confusion. The 
Guards rushed to the window and fired after me, 
and the Guards in the Palace Grounds also fired. 
By a miracle I escaped any of their bullets, and, 
winging higher and higher, at last managed to make 
my way clear out of the Kingdom and Southward. 

“T rested that night on a high peak and wondered 
whether I had better return to you. I feared, how- 
ever, that they would search for me thoroughly, 
and that, if I returned to New York, I should only 
betray you by my presence. I thought you ought to 
be warned, but I knew that B Prime had no sus- 
picion that it was in your apartment I had lived. 
To keep them, however, from going to New York 
again,—and so possibly finding out your where- 
abouts, I decided to return to Kurio,—to hover above 
it in plain sight, but, if I could, to keep out of the 
range of their guns. I decided to drop notes that 
would puzzle them and keep them from sending out 
any search parties. I dropped the first note in the 
Palace Grounds next day. It fell on B Prime’s hat. 
I said in it: 


‘T’ll strew to-morrow at 9 A. M. 
A trail that will lead you direct to Them!’ 


“You see a plan had come into my head. I bided 
my time that day, flying over the Kurian fields and 
coming to rest on top of a sentry-box in the lesser 
Kurian town of Bolo. The weather was still warm, 
and the guard had gone to sleep beside his sentry 
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box. His hat and cloak lay on the ground beside 
him. Lalighted and took them upin my beak. That 
night, heavily disguised in this hat and cloak, I en- 
tered a stationer’s shop in the neighboring town of 
Nolo and demanded a gross of large pads of paper, 
and a needle and thread. I told them to charge them 
to the King of Kurio, and, as I was in a Guard’s 
uniform, they agreed to do so. I then repaired to the 
peak on which I had first perched and spent the night 
sewing the cloak into a bag and filling it with small 
pieces of the paper which I carefully tore into strips 
with my beak and then into smaller and smaller 
fragments. Thus I was ready for the next morn- 
ing. I had decided to lead the Kurians a paper- 
chase. 

“To make a long story short I led them one for the 
next two months. I appeared over the Palace the 
next day, with the bag hung round my neck by the 
clasp of the cloak and began to pick paper from it 
with my beak and allow the paper to flutter earth- 
ward. I flew slowly over Kurio, high enough to be 
out of range of any shooting that they tried (and 
they tried a little), and constantly let the paper flut- 
ter down, so that they could follow my course upon 
the ground. In Kurio they have, of course, no air- 
planes. All the people there, as you know, are, how- 
ever, very fond of horseback riding; and soon the 
hunt was up;a constantly increasing crowd of horse- 
men, headed by the two Prime Ministers, following 
the paper trail over the fields and rivers and hills 
and finally over higher hills and mountains. A pub- 
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lic holiday had immediately been declared and a re- 
ward offered to any one who should finally catch me, 
and all Kurio was in hot pursuit. In fact only the 
Captain of the Guard, witha small detail of soldiers, 
was left to look after the kingdom. Most of the 
people of Kurio joined the hunt, on whatever nags 
they could muster, taking along food and blankets 
and other provisions, lest the chase should prove 
long. 

“As I say, it proved a chase of several months. 
The amount of paper I had bought soon ran out, 
though I carried the extra pads in my talons and 
tore up more paper each night on some inaccessible 
peak. I then tore the bag itself to strips and small 
pieces, and finally resorted to leaves from the trees, 
which I would pluck from their tops and scatter as 
I flew along. As it was early summer and there 
were no leaves to speak of on the ground, they could 
follow me, though not so easily, by this means. And 
then I flew slower and slower, being more and more 
weary, till finally they always had me in sight during 
the day. 

“T led them through several ranges of mountains. 
By this time only the Prime Ministers and their spe- 
cial Guard remained of the original pursuers. The 
rest had given up the chase and were straggling back 
to the Kingdom. But A and B Prime kept after me 
now with an almost insane stubbornness. However, 
I got away for a day into a rocky cave where they 
could never find me, caught up lost sleep, renewed 
my strength, and then watched them, after a vain 
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search, turn at last sorrowfully home. At any rate 
I had led them far off in an entirely different direc- 
tion from the Atlantic Ocean and America, and I 
was pretty positive they would think that if I 
escaped to any place, it must be to China or to some- 
where in the Gorgeous East. 

“So I rested up and returned to the Caucasus, 
where, for the first time in a long while, I revisited 
my family who were overjoyed to see me. There I 
remained in the paternal eyrie until very recently. 
And now I will soon try to draw my recital to a 
close, as I perceive through yonder window that we 
are already more than halfway across the Atlantic. 

“And how dark it is getting!” added Eliphalet. 

It was, in fact, getting very dark in the pink room 
of the Flying House; but suddenly, from a big 
ground glass globe in the ceiling (which they had not 
noticed before) the room was filled with mellow 
light. 

“Well, evidently,” sighed Mrs. Tractable, “they 
don’t intend to scare us in the dark!” 

“Their own portable storage-battery!”’ murmured 
her inventive husband. ‘Very neat, that. But con- 
clude, Eliphalet!” 


DO. S10 Wei 
Which Continues 


- ELL, one day,” continued Eliphalet Eagle, 

“T was flying out sight-seeing from the 
Caucasus, when, entirely by accident, I discovered 
an air-path over certain unfamiliar ranges and 
finally alighted on Sematch Mountain. There I met 
with a Wandering and Agéd Crow, who soon in- 
formed me that what I could see from the mountain 
was the country of Kafaristan. Instantly I remem- 
bered certain letters you had dictated to me to send 
to that country, and also I remembered the name of 
your agent there, one Mr. Wimperden. 

“Anxious for news of you, I called upon him im- 
mediately, fluttering in through the window of his 
office, and perching upon his desk. 

“I remembered that you had always reposed great 
trust in Mr. Wimperden. He answered my ques- 
tions politely, and told me he was very glad to see 
me. But he seemed distinctly nervous. He said 
he expected a visitor, and asked me if I would step 
into the next room for a moment. There, he as- 
sured me, was a commodious cage in which I could 
rest. Unsuspiciously I allowed him to invite me into 
that cage. But once I was inside, he suddenly 
snapped a lock upon it, popped a black bag over it, 
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and, with a fiendish laugh, rushed with it out of the 
room and down into what I could smell to be the cel- 
lar. Thus I afterward learned that I had just missed 
Mr. Verry, who was even then arriving on one of 
his periodic visits from you. I remained in that dis- 
mal cellar without food or drink for three days. 
Finally I pecked an opening in the black bag, and 
managed, with much weary filing with my beak, to 
get the cage door open. More dead than alive I 
hopped out into the cellar. 

“T got out of the cellar by way of the coal-chute, 
and, turning a corner of the house, heard through an 
open window above, the voice of Mr. Wimperden in 
conference with some other person. What was my 
horror to realize, by his voice, when he came to 
speak, that the other person could be no other than B 
Prime, the second Prime Minister of Kurio! 

“B Prime began to explain that he had fooled me 
back in the mountains, when I believed I had at last 
shaken off the chase. The others had gone home, 
but B Prime, or Toddy, had climbed higher and had 
happened upon the cave I had hidden in, just in time 
to see me flying away from it. Terribly disappointed 
to have just missed capturing me, he had run hast- 
ily along the top of the mountain, to keep me in 
sight as long as he could,—when, as luck would have 
it, he had stumbled across this very little red house, 
which is really the property of an Inventive Hermit 
named J. J. Trippitt, who, after renouncing the 
world, had built it for himself, and flown away to 
the inaccessible mountains with it. 
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“The hermit was out, gathering herbs for his 
lunch. B Prime rushed into the house, and, in his 
haste, fell through the cellar door down into the 
cellar,—or so he told Mr. Wimperden. There he 
discovered apparatus plainly labeled ‘Flying Ma- 
chinery,’ and for his clever mind it was a matter 
of but a few minutes to find out exactly how it 
worked. 

“Fence the hermit returned from gathering his 
herbs to find his dwelling quite flown away. B 
Prime found that the house rose easily into the air, 
cellar and all, and that the cellar was fitted with 
a forward lookout window from which to direct the 
course of the house and view all the country. As 
the house flew very fast and there was a telescope at- 
tached to the window to bring far objects near, he 
soon overtook me enough to see me in the distance, 
and recognized me by the skull cap that unfortu- 
nately I always have to wear because of my neu- 
ralgia. He was very crafty, and though he followed 
me, he kept as much as he could out of my sight. I 
hardly looked behind as it was, being very anxious 
to get to my former home in the Caucasus. 

“Well, finally (B Prime told Mr. Wimperden) he 
tracked me to my paternal eyrie in the Caucasus. 
But as he saw that the family that awaited me there 
included several strong male eagles, namely my 
father, my two brothers, Hi and Lo, and my uncle 
Abimilech, accounted the champion fighting-eagle 
in those parts, he concluded that it would be safer 
to go home again for reinforcements. He overheard 
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some of our conversation, and so knew that I in- 
tended to make quite a stay with them. 

“He therefore flew home as fast as he could. But 
back in the Kingdom of Kurio he found that a great 
deal of trouble had been caused by the paper chase 
I had led them. The neighboring kingdom of Bul- 
watch had taken that occasion to invade the King- 
dom of Kurio and overcome the guards left behind. 
When the people of Kurio straggled home they 
found the Bulwatchians in full possession. ‘Thence 
ensued a fierce war that lasted for some months. By 
aid of the hermit’s flying house, the Bulwatchians 
were finally routed. And at last A and B Prime 
could turn their attention to me again. 

“They came back in the Flying House, but, after 
scouting around, they saw me, the morning after 
their arrival near my father’s eyrie, fly off on the 
sky-stroll I was taking the day I discovered Sematch 
Mountain. They followed at a distance, saw me 
light on the mountain, and hid themselves on a 
near-by peak. From there, by aid of the cellar tele- 
scope, they saw me fly down to Kafaristan and alight 
in the city of Capitolia, which is nearest Sematch. 
They left the house, descended the mountain, but 
found that to walk down was a far harder and longer 
job than to fly down. At nightfall, when Verry 
had already been to see Mr. Wimperden, and had 
flown back again to New York, they were still a 
quarter of the way down the mountain. And it took 
them three days more to finally get down it, over 
precipices and frightful chasms. In fact, they had 
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only just arrived in Capitolia, being the only living 
persons who had ever come down Sematch alive on 
foot. 

“Tt took them two hours to find where I had gone 
in Capitolia. Even then, they didn’t find it, but were 
picked up by the police for foreigners, because of 
their dress, and, as Mr. Wimperden was a foreign 
agent, had been taken to his house. When they in- 
quired if he had seen an eagle, describing me, he 
at once rubbed his hands and chuckled evilly. He 
said he had me safe in the cellar, but would cer- 
tainly not turn me over to them unless they made 
their business with me plain. 

“They then explained how I had accompanied the 
King and Queen of Kurio in their flight from Kurio 
in 1921, and that they wanted to find out where they 
were, for reasons—ahem!—of their own. B Prime 
told how he had caught me in New York and about 
the torture and the trial in Kurio, and how I had 
escaped. Well, the upshot of it was that Mr. Wim- 
perden said B Prime had been a fool and that he, 
Wimperden, could discover to them where you were 
if they made it worth his while. They asked him 
what he wanted. He said what he immediately 
wanted was a High Explosive,—and B Prime,—I 
saw this by peeking over the window-sill,—drew out 
a little bottle from his vest pocket and handed it to 
him. He said it was the very Highest Explosive, 
and that it was all he had with him but that he could 
get him more. 

“Mr. Wimperden then promised that he would 
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take them over to New York that very night, on 
the Flying Carpet, and show them where you lived. 
He advised them, however, after he had pointed out 
your apartment to them, to lie low somewhere till 
the night following, at least, before they attempted 
to kidnap you all. This he said was necessary, as 
Mr. Verry had visited him, Mr. Wimperden, just 
that morning (while I was still in the cellar) saying 
that his father—you, Mr. Tractable—wanted to see 
Mr. Wimperden the next day. Verry was, there- 
fore, to call for Wimperden the following afternoon 
and take him over to New York. ‘There will just 
be time,’ says Wimperden, ‘to get you Prime Min- 
isters over there to-night, and safely hidden. I will 
leave you with an extra Flying Carpet, which we 
will carry with us. I, myself, will then fly back here 
the same night, or in the early morning, arriving in 
time to consult my Bandits and make my plans be- 
fore Mr. Verry comes for me.’ He went on to say 
that he wanted to make a final effort completely to 
hoodwink Mr. Tractable, who he felt, through what 
Verry must have told him, was getting suspicious of 
what was going on in Kafaristan. Also, he hoped 
to worm out of him the secret of some invention 
which might help him, Wimperden, to overthrow the 
government,—of course, without Mr. Tractable’s 
knowledge. 

“As soon as I heard this much of their plot, you 
may well believe that I made all haste to get away 
from there as fast as I could, particularly as, at that 
moment, they all started down for the cellar, Wim- 
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perden assuring them that he would show me to 
them, imprisoned in the cage, as he then believed me 
to be. Also, of course, I determined on the instant 
to fly right over the ocean to New York and warn 
you of your danger. 

“But, alas! I found myself so weak from being 
without food or drink for three days, that I could 
only get as far as a mountain in Spain, where I 
sank exhausted. Finally I found some food, and 
gradually I refreshed myself a little. But I fell into 
a profound sleep, and it was actually two nights 
later—on last Sunday night, to be exact,—before I 
was strong enough to start over the Atlantic. In 
between, I was really quite ill. 

“Alas, again! My wings have not the speed of 
any of the Flying Carpets or of Mr. Verry’s air- 
plane or of this house of J. J. Trippitt, the Hermit. 
Besides, my energies had been impaired by incar- 
ceration! It was consequently last Tuesday night 
before I finally came to rest upon an outside window- 
sill of the old familiar apartment. I soon found out 
for myself, by thorough exploration, that the apart- 
ment was thoroughly deserted. Therefore, early on 
Wednesday morning I started back as fast as I could 
for Sematch Mountain, knowing that A and B 
Prime would return there, even if they had you safe 
on the Flying Carpet. For they would not want to 
lose this Flying House, I reasoned. 

“It was not till this noon that I alighted again 
finally upon the peak near Sematch where A and B 
Prime had left their Flying House. Again creeping 
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up and listening underneath a window of the house, 
which I instantly recognized for what it must be,— 
I heard A and B Prime inside (in this very room 
in which we now sit) talking over what they had 
been doing. I gathered that on last Saturday night, 
after Mr. Verry had taken Mr. Wimperden back to 
Kafaristan, they had attempted to kidnap you (he 
nodded toward Mrs. Tractable) and Mr. Tractable, 
—but that the opportune arrival of some one they 
called Halloran, your Bus-Driver, had forced them 
tomiee: 

Here the talkative Eagle was suddenly interrupted 
by an exclamation from both Mr. and Mrs. Trac- 
table. 

“Why then,” they said, staring at each other, “it 
wasn't the man of Madison Square, at all! But who 
then is that man of Madison Square?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Eliphalet, ‘‘so, of course, I can’t tell 
vou. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tractable, sighing deeply, “well, 
never mind that just now, anyway. Go ahead, 
Eliphalet, and finish your story!” 

“Well, I gathered also,” continued Eliphalet, 
“from what A and B Prime said, that on Sunday 
night, when they returned for a second attempt, 
they found that you had both evidently gone away, 
either in Halloran’s Bus, or in some other manner. 
Anyway, you had left the apartment all shut up, 
having removed all the valuable papers for which 
they searched. That night, of course, I was begin- 
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ning my own flight across the Atlantic. Well, it 
seems, they returned on Monday to the Red House 
near Sematch Mountain. They didn’t know exactly 
what Mr. Wimperden was up to, so they were afraid 
to go down into Capitolia. He had said, when he 
first left them in New York, that he would try to 
send some messenger to them at the Flying House, 
where, even if they captured you, they were to wait 
for him till Wednesday at latest. They waited there 
till Wednesday night (when I was 
already on my way back across 
the Atlantic), and, nothing being 
heard from Wimperden, they then 
descended on their Flying Carpet, 
in the darkness, to the outskirts 
of Capitolia. But they found the 
town heavily patrolled by citizen 
police and barely got back to, and 
off on, their carpet without being 
arrested as suspicious characters. 
They had seen enough to know 
that the city was in a turmoil, and had overheard 
one citizen guard say, ‘If we catch that Wimperden 
and those Bandits of his, we will certainly give them 
their just deserts!’ 

“All this frightened them, and they got back to 
the Flying House and lay low there all day Thurs- 
day. They did not know you had gone, if indeed you 
had gone off with Halloran in his Bus. They did 
not know where Mr. Verry was. They did not want 
to get mixed up with Mr. Wimperden’s Bandits, as 
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all Kafaristan seemed roused and on the lookout 
for them. Finally they decided, on Friday, to fly 
back to New York, and make one last search of your 
apartment, even if you weren't there,—for some im- 
portant clue might have been overlooked. Besides, 
you might have come back, thinking that they had 
gone away forever. 

“So that is what they did. But when they got to 
New York last night, they made the mistake of first 
going into a lunch-room to get something to eat— 
a lunch-room on Eighteenth Street—before they 
flew the Flying Carpet up to your apartment. A 
New York policeman was in the lunch-room, and, 
owing to their queer clothes and the rolled-up carpet 
they carried between them, he arrested them as 
Armenian Rug Sellers without a License. They 
spent last night consequently in the Jefferson Market 
Jail, but early this morning managed to escape on 
the Flying Carpet. They then flew around over the 
city, having somewhat lost their bearings, and broke 
into a bakery, being desperately hungry. Here they 
were nearly arrested again, but escaped with two 
loaves of bread, and finally found their way back to 
your apartment. They were very worried to see 
Halloran’s Bus on the landing-stage. However, 
they worked the flying carpet up close to the back 
window of the hall, through which they entered 
quietly, and listened at the Living-Room door to you 
and Halloranand Mr. Verry talking together. They 
heard you agree to start off for Kafaristan that 
afternoon, and meet on Sematch Mountain. There 
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were too many of you together, at the time, for them 
to do anything, but they themselves decided to fly 
back directly to Sematch and there lie in wait for 
you. So they had done so; and they intended to 
fly over the Sematch soon. And even while I lis- 
tened they evolved the plan of putting up the ‘Rest 
House’ sign on their Flying House and laying the 
trap that you fell into. Their villainous plans have, 
in fact, worked perfectly, with one accident. They 
lost their flying carpet. The same Wandering and 
Agéd Crow that had helped me on Sematch had 
suddenly descended when they were in the Flying 
House, and had, just an hour before, flown away 
with it in his beak! 

“But 4 and B Prime are in the cellar even now,” 
Eliphalet ended, “driving you back to New York!” 
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ia ES, but why are they driving us back to New 

York if they have already caught us, and 
intend to keep us prisoner?” asked Mr. Tractable, 
of Eliphalet Eagle. 

“Because,” responded Eliphalet, hopping down 
from the mantelpiece, with a flutter of wings, “they 
are not sure whether certain documents which they 
need very much are on your persons or have been 
left in the apartment hidden somewhere where they 
could not find them. They want to take you back to 
the apartment first, make you confess where you 
have hidden them, and make you show them where 
the documents are, if they are there.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tractable, sinking his voice to 
a hoarse whisper, ‘“‘don’t talk so loud about it! And 
by the way, don’t you think they must have over- 
heard you talking up here?” 

“Tmpossible!” said Eliphalet. ‘When I was down 
in the cellar below this room,—I will tell you why in 
a moment,—I could not hear 4 and B Prime talking 
up here, though they were still gabbling. The car- 
peted floor is sound-proof. We would have heard 
them—they too must have been talking down below 
there all this time—”’ 
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“Well, J heard a voice distinctly, when this house 
started,” said Mr. Tractable. 

“Yes,” answered Eliphalet, “but I can explain 
that too ina moment. Meanwhile—” 

“Meanwhile,” said Mr. Tractable, resuming his 
hoarse whisper, despite this discussion, “the ‘docu- 
ments’ you speak of are fortunately safe with 
Verry—” 

“Good!” interrupted the Eagle, “but look,” he 
added, pressing his beak against one of the darkened 
windows, “we are already high over the Statue of 
Liberty, as I can see by Liberty’s lighted torch, and 
there yonder are the lights of New York. It is in- 
deed time for me to act.” 

“Here is the cellar door,” he said, coming back 
into the middle of the room. 

“Where?” said both Mr. and Mrs. Tractable, 
looking all around. There was simply no door in 
sight except the front door, which had been locked 
against them. 

“Under this carpet under my claws,” said Elipha- 
let Eagle, tapping with his talons. “We must act 
quickly when they land the house upon your landing- 
stage. They will climb out of their front observa- 
tion window in the cellar and open that front door. 
But, as they do that, we must have rolled up this 
carpet and got through the trap-door into the cellar. 
We must swiftly start up the “Flying Machinery” 
and get the house off into the air again, before they 
have time even to enter it above and make you their 
prisoners. At least, that is mvy scheme!” 
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“But won’t they have locked this cellar trap- 
door ?” asked Mr. Tractable. 

“I foresaw that,” said Eliphalet Eagle. “I have 
said that I was in this cellar. It was over on that 
other peak, when they were sitting up in this very 
room, still talking of their plans. I hopped in 
through the cellar window, discovered the trap-door, 
got over to the under-side of it, and examined it. I 
had heard all I needed, and my scheme now oc- 
curred to me, in case anything happened. 

“The trap-door to the cellar fastens with a pad- 
lock. Teddy and Toddy suddenly got up, in the room 
above me, and began putting down this pink carpet 
(1 could hear them dragging it) to cover the trap- 
door over. Ha! thought I. I heard them lift the 
trap-door by its ring, or try to. They were testing 
the fact that it was locked. They then thumped the 
carpet down over it. 

“Swiftly I turned the key so that the padlock 
sprang open, removed it and its key, pocketed them, 
and hopped hastily out. I was just in time, I can tell 
you, to skin around a corner of the house and keep 
out of their sight, before they went into the cellar 
to start the house on its flight over to Sematch. 
They have been so busy ever since that I do not 
think they can have noticed that the padlock is gone. 
Consequently, if | am right, the trap-door will easily 
open. Anyway, we must take that chance. My 
plan is now, very quietly, to roll up the carpet and 
get ready to dart down into the cellar just so soon 
as we hear them getting out of the front window 
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below. I will immediately snap the padlock on again, 
when we are down, to make all safe even if they do 
get in again above. I have the padlock here in a 
pouch under my wing. As soon as we get into the 
cellar, you, Mr. Tractable, as an inventor, will doubt- 
less see on the instant how to start the house flying 
again, and must do so.” 

“But I am afraid, Eliphalet,” said Mr. Tractable, 
“that you are depending on a great deal of chance in 
our getting control of this house. Do you not think 
so? And, by the by, is the cellar lighted?” 

“Of course the cellar is lighted! Or how could 
they see to navigate down there? And, well,—can 
you suggest any better plan?” responded Eliphalet, 
a trifle grumpily. 

“No,” answered Mr. Tractable, “not at the mo- 
ment. But, by the way,—you said you would ex- 
plain that voice I heard so distinctly, just as the 
house started.” 

“Well,” said Eliphalet, “the reason you heard one 
of their voices when the house started was because 
either 4 Prime or B Prime was then outside, calling 
to his companion inside. He had just crept back 
from ‘fixing’ Halloran’s Bus. Don’t you remember 
that he cried, ‘Start her up now! We're off! Here 
I come!’ That meant that he was just scrambling 
in through the observation window, after slamming 
and locking the front door. He had to run round 
and dive in, just as the house started. I heard him, 
because I was by then perched on the roof behind 
the chimney. And, as I say, they must have been 
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talking down there ever since, plotting with each 
other,—yet we haven’t heard one word up here. No, 
the carpet and the thick floor, as I say, completely 
deaden voices. But gracious, we must act now! 
Look, we’re slowing up! See!” he hopped to the 
window glimmering with city lights, “we’re passing 
over Gramercy Park!” 

Amanda and Mrs. Tractable leaped up. Swiftly 
Mr. Tractable rolled up the pink carpet from one 
end, lifting the sofa over and removing a chair, 
helped by Eliphalet Eagle. They worked quickly 
and noiselessly. The trap-door was uncovered. Mr. 
Tractable stooped and seized it by its ring. Thus 
he remained crouched, while the House quite evi- 
dently descended, and finally landed, with a soft 
bump, on its foundations. Eliphalet had been peer- 
ing froma window. “Now,” he said softly, as they 
heard a faint scurry below. Mr. Tractable gave a 
mighty lift at the ring and the trap-door came up 
quietly. A short flight of cellar stairs were dis- 
closed, and down these Mr. Tractable darted, after 
putting the trap-door into the wings of Eliphalet. 
Mrs. Tractable and Amanda followed him as fast 
as they could. Then, with remarkable dexterity, 
Eliphalet Eagle was down after them, and, from the 
top cellar step, was snapping the padlock on the cel- 
lar trap-door, now completely closed again. 

As Mr. Tractable leapt into the lighted cellar he 
perceived two shadowy forms just vanishing 
through a wide low dark-glimmering window for- 
ward, clear across the floor. “They won’t have 
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much room on the landing-stage,” he thought, “this 
house must just about fill it up!” He bent then, 
quickly, over certain apparatus plainly labeled “Fly- 
ing Machinery.” The apparatus looked a good deal 
like a hot water furnace combined with a sewing 
machine and a lawn-mower, but his wonderful in- 
ventor’s eye solved its secret in a jiffy—whatever a 
jiffy is. He turned a little wheel here, spun a little 
dial there, pulled a little lever in the other place, and 
the machinery again whirred into violent motion. 
With a jerk the house started. At the same moment 
there was a hoarse cry outside the open front cellar 
window and an agonized face appeared in it. 

“I’m hanging by my hands,” bawled the Agonized 
Face. 

“It’s A Prime,” cried Eliphalet Eagle. ‘TI’ll settle 
him!” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Trac- 
table suddenly, displaying great determination. 
“Would you send a fellow creature to his death?” 

She rushed across to the front window. 

“Help me, Gracious Queen,” bawled the Agonized 
Face. “And I'll never be so naughty again!” 

“Come in out of that, you great rascal,’ responded 
Mrs. Tractable. In spite of the danger, she leaned 
out of the window, and heaved this one of the Prime 
Ministers of the Kingdom of Kurio into the cellar 
by the slack of his trousers. Then she hastily closed 
and locked the window, for the air had commenced 
coming through it in a gale. 

Thus undignifiedly introduced to the very people 
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he had been pursuing with such villainy, A Prime 
sat upon the cellar floor and gasped and choked. 
He was a stout florid man, dressed all in dark blue 
velvet, with a high ruff about his neck. He wore a 
black wig. But Mrs. Tractable had not only res- 
cued him, she now showed great presence of mind. 
In spite of her prompt saving of his life, she picked 
up a loose bit of what looked like clothes line from 
the kitchen floor, and, while his face still remained 
mottled green and blue with fright and his whole 
body shook with the terror of his recent predica- 
ment, she whisked his arms behind him and tied 
them firmly together above the elbows. At the 
same time Eliphalet hopped upon him amidships, 
and threatened him with a very sharp beak. While 
he sat there, Mrs. Tractable tied the Prime Minis- 
ter’s ankles together. ‘‘Now,” she said, satisfiedly, 
“now I guess you can’t do any great harm!” 

“Good work, Susie,” Mr. Tractable encouraged 
her with more heartiness in his voice than he had 
had for a good while. Amanda could only stare, 
round-eyed, but her breath came fast. 

Then, suddenly, from above the cellar, they heard 
a pounding upon the trap-door. 

“Good gracious,” said Eliphalet, “B Prime must 
have got in above, before we started. Well, he cer- 
tainly can’t get down here.” 

“Don’t shoot, you fool!’ suddenly bawled A 
Prime, recovering his breath and turning his mottled 
face up to the ceiling of the cellar. “He can’t hear 
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me, I guess,” he remarked, as if to himself, “but he 
has a pigeon rifle.” 

At almost the same moment, while all of them had 
gathered in the forward part of the cellar, a fusil- 
lade of shots sounded from above, and three small 
holes appeared in the trap-door. 

“Ha! He’s dangerous, is he?” said Mr. Trac- 
table, fairly prancing with excitement. “Well, J 
know where we're going now!” 

“Where?” gasped Mrs. Tractable. 

“To the Ritz!’ replied her husband. “In fact, 
we're almost there already.” 

The house, indeed, suddenly began to descend, 
Mr. Tractable bending over the machinery in brave 
scorn of danger from above. 

“Stand by that front window, Susie!” he com- 
manded his wife, “and see if I make a good landing 
on Mr. Leo’s roof-garden!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” responded Mrs. T., nautically. 
Then, “Left!” she cried. “Now right—now down— 
now a bit to the right again! Now—oh, careful of 
the tea-wagon!” 

There was suddenly a light crash from outside 
the front window; but the flying Rest-House cer- 
tainly jolted and came to a stop on something ex- 
tremely solid. The long front window of the cellar 
flashed with lights. And, as the noise of the “Flying 
Machinery” ceased, they were electrified by the 
sound of a genuine lion’s roar! 
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ND we are just going to have to leave Mr. and 

Mrs. Tractable and Amanda and Eliphalet 

where they are for the time being, because we have 
got to get back to Verry and Michael! 

The Tractable Butterfly had zoomed over the 
last of the trees on the eastern border of the Western 
Forest. Then the meadowed outskirts of Kafari- 
stan passed under it, and Verry pointed out to Mi- 
chael the pleasant little red-roofed town of Twigg, 
as it flashed beneath their wings. They peered down 
at a network of white roads, with several branching 
rivers, and near or distant clusters of houses, barns, 
and shops, which were indicated by Verry as, “That’s 
Lop, one of the China Doll manufacturing centers!” 
or “Over there’s Crickly, where they make wonder- 
ful Toy Theaters!” or, “Those bright spots yonder 
are the famous flower gardens of Silvertrent . . .” 
and so on. 

But in less time than it takes to tell (as writers 
always say) they were diving steeply down toward 
the distant roofs of the capital city of Capitolia. 
Verry made a perfect three-point landing, and the 
Butterfly ran briskly across what was evidently a 
flying-field just outside the city wall. From a large 
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hangar, or airplane house, in the lee of the wall, two 
figures in aviator suits, though without helmets on, 
ran out and over to the Butterfly. 

“Tol” said Verry, nodding to them, as they put 
up their hands to steady opposite wings. “How are 
you, Jem? How are you, Rufus? My friend, Mr. 
Tompkins!” He jerked his head toward Michael. 

Both mechanics, clad in soft brown leather, 
grinned amiably at the stranger. They were sturdy- 
looking little men, their faces pink, their heads round 
as balls, their hair cropped close. Jem’s hair was 
black and Rufus’ red. 

“Jem and Rufus,” said Verry, “here in the seat 
behind me is the bad Mr. Wimperden. We have 
caught and disbanded his Bandits. Hold him here 
in the hangar till I go to see the President. Mr. 
Wimperden is safely tied up and cannot move.” 

“Spare me, oh, spare me!” cried Wimperden sud- 
denly from behind them, in such a hollow voice that 
it sounded unreal. 

“Tush! We are not going to execute you!” re- 
sponded Verry, tartly. “Be sure, Jem and Rufus, 
that he does not escape, however!’ 

Both sturdy little men nodded brightly, and stared 
closely at Mr. Wimperden, with much curiosity. 

“Good!” said Verry. “I leave him then, for a 
short while, in your hands.” 

He got out. Michael got out. And, with one of 
them walking close beside Mr. Wimperden’s seat, 
Jem and Rufus trundled the Butterfly over to the 
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As he hurried along, Verry produced a watch, 
which he looked at with some anxiety. “It’s five 
forty-five already,” he said, “but I’ve just got, of 
course, to see the President of Kafaristan about 
Wimperden, before I fly over to Sematch Moun- 
Beene, 

They entered the city gate, which was a tall arch 
of some beautiful blue stone, and saw a long avenue 
before them, stretching between rows of umbra- 
geous trees. A sentry stepped out of his sentry box 
at the gate, recognized Verry with a smile, and bade 
him go on, with a wave of his hand. He wore a 
spick and span blue uniform with long trousers, had 
a little flat red cap worn jauntily over one eye, and 
exhibited the same round head and round pink face 
that Michael had noticed as characteristic of the 
mechanics. He had no rifle or other “fiery-arms” 
(as Throttler would have called them), Michael no- 
ticed, but only held in both hands, in front of him, 
a long ivory cane, with a gilt knob and ferule. 

“Ts there a cab?” asked Verry. “I want to go to 
the President’s house at once.” 

The sentry cried out, “Cab! Here Cab!’ and 
suddenly Michael started, as he saw that a queer- 
looking cab was, in fact, standing right before them 
—though he didn’t see where in the world it could 
have come from! It had four red wheels, an open 
basket-like body, painted blue, and was drawn by a 
silvery creature that looked strangly like a diminu- 
tive slender horse, except that a glimmering ivory 
horn projected slanting from the middle of its fore- 
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head. This creature had a merry bright blue eye, 
which it rolled at them, and a rippling gold mane, 
forelock and tail. 

There was no driver. Verry leaped in, gathered 
up the reins, which had been loosely tied about the 
whipstock, and called, “Quick, please, Unicorn!’ 

The little unicorn, with a strong pull at the light 
vehicle, almost immediately broke into a gallop, then 
a run, while the wheels of the cab spun behind him 
plumed with feathery dust. He literally bolted down 
the avenue of umbrageous trees, but Michael found 
the sudden burst of speed exhilarating, and, as it 
was all straightaway, they arrived in no time before 
a flight of wide marble steps on their right, support- 
ing a high square white building that looked to Mi- 
chael very much like the Third National Guarantee 
and Trust Company into whose spacious halls Mi- 
chael’s father had once taken him, downtown. 

The unicorn stopped, with a graceful slide on all 
four little hoofs, and then promptly lay down in the 
shafts and closed his eyes. Michael followed Verry 
up the steps. “Wait here!” commanded the other, 
as they pushed through swing doors of green baize 
and entered a high-ceilinged hall whose walls were 
decorated with large paintings. “I won’t be a min- 
ute!” Verry darted into a door on the right, and 
left Michael looking at the marble benches placed 
on each side of the hall, and at the fine oak staircase 
at its further end. 

The minutes passed. It was very quiet and spa- 
cious and cool in that hall. Michael stepped over and 
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looked more closely at a large painting that hung 
upon the left-hand wall. Or, rather, it didn’t hang, 
but was painted right on the wall. The figures in 
it were almost life-size. It represented a group of 
people met on the top of a mountain, and on a gold 
plate underneath the picture its title was printed in 
black letters 


DISCOVERY OF SEMATCH VALLEY 
1921 


The background of the picture was the high blue 
sky of summer, with big cottony white clouds. The 
group of people stood near the steep edge of a green 
field powdered with daisies. The foremost figure 
stood erect with shoulders thrown back, and pointed 
with a proud gesture down toward a deep valley 
filled with golden sunlight, broadly apparent beneath 
the mountain, with green fields and winding rivers 
of silver. Looking a little closer, Michael saw to 
his surprise that this pointing figure was quite evi- 
dently Mr. Tractable. He wore the familiar black 
velvet suit, its flat brass buttons highly polished, 
and the usual high tight collar to his snowy shirt. 
His face was rosy, his nose long, his eyes flashed 
proudly behind steel-bowed spectacles. On his high 
forehead was perched a silk hat, under which white 
curls clustered at the back of his neck. His thin legs 
were clad in black knee-breeches, with silver buckles 
to them, black silk hose, and broad-toed shoes with 
larger square buckles of silver. He was pointing 
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with his left hand, and his right hand rested upon 
the ivory knob of an ebony cane, with careless ele- 
gance. He hada stern and rather pompous expres- 
sion on his face which Michael had never really seen 
there. But, most remarkable, Michael noticed that 
a large familiar-looking bird sat upon his shoulder. 

“Why, I do believe it’s that Liflet Eagle!’ Michael 
murmured. Indeed, it looked strikingly like the 
sketch Verry had once drawn for him. 

Just behind Mr. Tractable stood a perfect present- 
ment of Mrs. Tractable, with, however, an unfa- 
miliar bonnet on. And, on her other side, a tall 
gray-bearded man in mulberry-colored velvet, with 
a pleasant but rather pop-eyed face. Behind these 
were a lot of what Michael thought of as “Just 
People,” most of them with the type of face he had 
noticed in the airplane-mechanics outside the city 
wall, and in the sentry at the gate. They had on 
very gayly colored clothes. 

Then he heard a door opening behind him, and 
turned to find Verry coming out, accompanied by 
the actual double of the gray-bearded, pop-eyed gen- 
tleman in the picture. This personage even had on 
exactly the same kind of suit of mulberry-colored 
velvet, laced and frogged with gold. 

“Michael,” said Verry, beckoning the little boy. 
“This is His Excellency, the President of Kafari- 
stan!” 

“Your Excellency,” he added, turning, “this is 
Michael Tompkins!’ 
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Michael shook the President’s hand, with some 
shyness but considerable interest. “How do you 
do,” said the President politely. ‘I gather you have 
never heard my poem about the Blue Whale of the 
Balearic Sea. Allow me to recite it. I always recite 
it for visitors!” And to Michael’s amazement he 
began to orate, with grandiloquent gestures: 


“Many a whale and often 
Swimmeth the deep blue ocean, 
Floateth the deep blue sea, 

Many a sneeze and cough, in 
The turmoil of my emotion, 
Comes—with this thought—to me. 


“Black are the whales, and muddy,— 
Often muddy of hue; 
And never a whale is ruddy ; 
But here is a whale that’s blue! 
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“White was that whale called Moby 
Dick (if you’ve read your Melville 
You will recall his squeals.) 
‘And white,’ said my Uncle Toby, 
“Was a whale come ashore at Belleville, 
Where I used to fish for eels.’ 


“But here in a grandeur lonely 
(With quite an air to him too) 
Is something unique—the only 
Whale that I know that’s blue! 


“ “You will know him by these presents,’ 
Said I to my Cousin Ella, 
In the evening as we sat, 
‘By his eye’s faint phosphorescence, 
By his carefully rolled umbrella, 
By his beautiful opera hat! 


“With ingratiating gesture 
To which I have no clew 
He swimmeth. So come and rest your 
Eyes on the whale that’s blue!’ 


“Long I awaited her answer, 
Till she sniffed and said, ‘Young fella, 
That’s all made up by you! 
You may believe—I shamn’t, sir,— 
A whale could have an umbrella, 
Nor could it be colored blue!’ 
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“So back and forth she rocks, 
While I, my feet on the rail, 
Sadly regard my socks... . 
Oh, my beautiful bright blue whale!” 


“The pleasure is all mine,” concluded the Presi- 
dent affably, before Michael could say anything. 

Verry turned to the poetic official, “You will 
send the guards right over to the hangar then,” he 
reminded him, questioningly, “and hold Mr. Wim- 
perden here until I return, won’t you? T’ll fly right 
over to Sematch Mountain and meet my father,— 
if I have not already missed him,” he added, again 
consulting his watch. 

The President bowed. “All shall be promptly at- 
tended to, Your High—er, I mean, Mr. Verry—” he 
answered suavely. 

“Thank you,” said Verry, giving him what 
Michael considered a piercing look, at his evident 
slip of the tongue. “Come, Michael,” concluded the 
younger Tractable, and with ceremonious bows— 
Michael felt that he managed his own rather 
clumsily—they left the President, passed again 
through the green swing doors, ran down the steps, 
and found the little unicorn still apparently sleeping, 
with its legs comfortably tucked under it, between 
the shafts of the blue basket-cab. 

“Hey!” said Verry to it, and it jumped up witha 
single spasmodic movement. “Gate!” said Verry, 
gathering up the reins, which seemed much more 
for ornament than for use. For the little unicorn 
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promptly turned the cab around, all by itself, and 
set off, at the same headlong pace as before, for 
the gate of the city. 

As they alighted at the gate, and Michael looked 
around, to wave good-by to the unicorn, he noted that 
this attractive animal and the conveyance it pulled 
had both suddenly and completely disappeared. But 
he hardly had time to wonder at that, for Verry 
hurried him through the gate and over to the han- 
gar. From this long low building the Kafaristan 
mechanics were even then trundling the Tractable 
Butterfly. Mr. Wimperden, however, was no longer 
in the seat behind the driver’s seat and Michael no- 
ticed that the proportions of the Butterfly had been 
reduced to that of a single-seater, with just room 
for him and Verry. 

“We did not remove this, sir, however,” re- 
marked dark-haired Jem, pointing to the Flying 
Carpet still lashed behind the Butterfly. ‘We did 
not know but as you might wish to keep it with 
you.” 

“Quite right,” nodded Verry, approvingly. “Hop 
in, Michael. Now Jem, you and Rufus are to hold 
Mr. Wimperden there in the hangar till the guards 
are sent for him by the President. They will be 
along ina jiffy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rufus. “We have him tied up 
quite careful. Of course, he do protest very loud, 
sir!” 

Verry again nodded, “Exactly. But the guards 
are going to take him to the President’s house, 
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where he will be questioned, and then locked in a 
comfortable room until I can get back here. Tell 
him they intend to give him a nice beefsteak for his 
dinner. That may cheer him up some!” 

He jumped into the Butterfly, pulled the self- 
starter, and, in a moment more he and Michael were 
winging toward Sematch. 

“The President started to call you ‘Your High- 
ness’-—” began the observant Michael. 

“Yes, I know,’ said Verry, interrupting him hast- 
ily. “He is awfully absent-minded. Why, once he 
called his own Grandfather his Uncle Ned, and he 
has been known to refer to his Mother as Aunt Isa- 
bel. He simply cannot remember, sometimes, who 
people are. So that’s all of that, and don’t let us 
talk about it! 1 had a very satisfactory conversa- 
tion with him. He feels now that the trouble in 
Kafaristan is quite over. Of course they will have 
to have a trial of Mr. Wimperden, but it will be 
very private, just a pleasant little home trial and 
only a few intimate friends attending. It will be 
very quiet and unostentatious. Probably Mr. Wim- 
perden will wear his father’s own old lace collar and 
cuffs. There,—that’s Sematch just ahead of us; 
and here we are; but where are they?—Oh, yes, 
there’s Halloran’s Bus!” 

The Butterfly alighted upon the same green 
meadow that Amanda had stepped out upon an hour 
before. It was now getting quite dark, and a few 
lights had come out in the Valley below Sematch, 
making a pleasant twinkling under the mountain. 
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Overhead there was the faint glitter of a first star. 
The flame-haired Halloran came running toward 
them from the shadowy bulk of his Bus. 

“Oh, Lor’ !—Oh, Lor’! he was calling as he ran. 
Verry and Michael slid out of their seats and went 
promptly to meet him. With gasps and exclama- 
tions he explained what had happened to the Trac- 
tables and Amanda. His face was even paler than 
usual and his blue eyes sparkled in the dusk like sap- 
phires. 

“Oh, Lor’, Mr. Verry, if I could have done any- 
thin’! But thot house was up in the air an’ way 
beyant me reach before I could get nigh it. I seen 
their faces at the winder, oh, I seen their faces at 
the winder, so astonished-like,—an’ I called to um, 
‘Don’t fear, I'll resky ye!’ but I misdoubt they could 
hear me, an’ the house flyin’ so fas’! 

“Thim varmints done damage to the internal 
workin’s of the Bus,” he went on, “that I’ve been all 
of an hour repairin’—but praise be, the repair-kit 
I carry is equal to any e-mergency—” 

Verry and Michael stood rather stunned by the 
completely unexpected news; but then suddenly 
Verry shook his shoulders and threw up his head 
and interrupted Halloran. 

“Good! Good fellow! Well, we must just hope 
for the best. Now tell me—have you any idea which 
way?” 

“Oh, o’ course I watched ’em out of sight, Mr. 
Verry. They was quick outa sight, but be the way 
they was flyin’, unless so be it was a rouge, they was 
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headin’ due Wes’ fer the Atlantic Ocean. It’s a 
far way from here, I know well, but if they held 
their course, they would ’a’ been over it in fifteen 
minutes, be the gait they was goin’.” 

“Good! I believe they have headed back for New 
York. One thing, you see, that they have to make 
sure to get is this.” Hereupon Verry drew from the 
inside pocket of his flying coat the oilskin packet 
Michael had so long ago—it now seemed so long ago 
—seen him remove from the living-room table in 
the apartment. ‘You don’t know what this is, Hal- 
loran, nor do you, Michael, but I can assure you that 
it is to those miscreants who have come with the 
man from Madison Square, just as important to get 
hold of as are Mr. and Mrs. Tractable. So you 
didn’t catch any glimpse of the miscreants,—eh, 
Ignatius?” 

“Not a sight, as I say. First thing I see is the 
Rest-House risin’ in the air, after I finds me Bus 
all disabled. But I did, as I told ye, hear one of ’em 
sing out—” 

“Ves, I know. Well, I am sure it is that man 
from Madison Square, just as I am sure that Wim- 
perden is behind his discovery of our apartment in 
New York. Let me think a minute. Of course he 
may have taken them at once back to Ku—I mean, 
they may have turned North. In that case— But, 
ah! I know the thing to do, without delay. I know 
the very person to see! Yes, that’s the idea! Fol- 
low me, Halloran! Get your Bus started!’ 
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“An’ where do we head fer, then, if I may in- 
quire?” queried the gaping Tgnatius. 

“New York and the Metropolitan Tower,” cried 
Verry. “Hurry! We have no time to lose!” 
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The Lion That Lived at the Ritz 


EANWHILE, as we know, the flying Rest- 

House had landed on Mr. Leo’s roof-garden, 
and the lion’s roar increased in volume beyond its 
cellar window. Mrs. Tractable had folded Amanda 
in her arms and pressed one hand over her curls to 
prevent her being frightened by the noise. “It’s 
only Leo!” she kept saying nervously, “only dear 
old Leo!” 

All shooting had evidently ceased from above, 
and, as for A Prime, he was flat on his face on the 
floor, with his tied hands waggling wildly behind 
him, and his tied feet kicking like a frog. “Oh, 
dear,” he kept saying, “ohdear, ohdear, ohdear!’’ 

Mr. Tractable and Eliphalet Eagle, however, 
strode forward bravely, Mr. Tractable broadly smil- 
ing, and began to unlatch the long low front window 
of the cellar. 

As he did so, an elflike figure in glittering dress 
appeared outside it, with a pointed triangular cap 
above his rosy face. He seemed to sparkle all over. 
Amanda had wriggled out of Mrs. Tractable’s clasp, 
and now endeavored to assume new dignity as she 
recognized her old acquaintance, Twinkler of the 
Sky Signs. 
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“Hello, hello, hello!” said Twinkler, round-eyed 
with surprise. Then he turned to call to some one 
beyond their sight. “Oh, listen, Leo,—it’s all right. 
It’s only Mr. and Mrs. Tractable!” His shrill voice 
pierced through the now reduced rumblings, and 
they suddenly ceased. Then the Lion’s hoarse tones 
Ree heard to say morosely, “But they upset all my 
tea!” 


“T’ll get more tea for you, in a minute,” Twinkler 
reassured him, dropping his voice to a more ordinary 
tone. Then, turning to Mr. and Mrs. Tractable, 
Amanda and Eliphalet, all grouped in the window, 
he invited cordially, “Come out, come out, my dears! 
Do step out into the Roof Garden!” 

They did so, with caution. It seemed to be quite 
full of beautiful flowers. And everywhere swinging 
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Japanese lanterns of different colors lit it most 
charmingly. But they had to avoid stepping on cer- 
tain wreckage of a tea-wagon and on the fragments 
of china cups and a forget-me-not painted tea-pot, 
not to mention some scattered tea-biscuits. Then, 
as they looked around, they saw an astonishing 
sight. Beyond the flowerbeds, into which the Fly- 
ing House had nearly butted, on the spacious roof, 
a large golden lion sat in an extra-sized chair. He 
had on a purple dressing gown, and beside him, on 
the stone paving, was what looked like a large gilt 
milk-can. There was something different from all 
other lions about this lion. His mane seemed to 
sparkle with golden sparkles. He was not ordinarily 
tawny, but really pure gold all over. His eyes were 
as bright as golden moons. But his face was ex- 
tremely good-natured. He rose, with a courtly ges- 
ture, as he perceived for the first time, his visitors, 
—and bowed toward them. “You must pardon me,” 
he said in a velvety rumbling voice, “I was rather 
upset about the tea. Not that it is much as tea! It 
is mostly star-milk, and there is plenty more in this 
can here. But I was dozing, as a matter of fact, and 
the big dark bulk of that—er—flying contrivance of 
yours, suddenly bumping down out of the sky, with 
voices, rather—er—trather roused me! But you all, 
I take it, are Twinkler’s friends of whom he has 
often told me,—and his friends, I hope, will be mine. 
Oh—er—pardon me, but who is that Bird?” 

“This is a very trusted counselor of mine,” re- 
turned Mr. Tractable, bowing. ‘Allow me to intro- 
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duce Eliphalet Eagle! He is an extremely noble 
fowl who has just passed through untold dangers 
for my sake!” 

“In that case,” glittered Leo, “I am extraordina- 
rily glad to meet him, though, you know, ordinarily, 
I—er—we—er—well, as the proverb goes, ‘Cats 
and birds,’ you know, ‘cats and birds.’ ” 

“But I hope,” interrupted Eliphalet, evidently a 
little hurt, and a little touched in his pride, “I hope 
we are to transcend here such merely earthly con- 
siderations! For if you are a Constellation, sir, J, 
on the other hand,” and he drew himself up proudly, 
“T have connections myself in the sky. Aquila, the 
Eagle,—” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,”’ came Leo’s velvet rumble, “yes 
im-deed! I know him most intimately! A most 
splendid fellow! Pardon my clumsy humor. I am 
sure we are going to be capital friends! After all, 
we are both, I am sure, quite symbolical and quite 
mythical, and that is, of course, the closest of 
bonds !—” 

But, “Look! B Prime!” at that juncture ejacu- 
lated Amanda. 

It was well that she did so, for the whole party 
had entirely forgotten in their excitement the dan- 
gerous B Prime, lurking with his pigeon rifle in the 
pink room of the Flying House. Naturally, as soon 
as they were out of the cellar, he had come to the 
front door, after having vainly tried to open the 
cellar door. Now the house had landed with its 
front door facing inward toward where the group 
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were standing. Therefore, as all heads turned to- 
ward it, they perceived a figure long and lean, witha 
ruff round its neck, clad in clothes similar to those 
of A Prime (still bound in the cellar) who pointed 
a long weapon at them and commanded, though in 
a distinctly shaky voice, “Put your hands up, 
swiftly!” 

But the next moment Eliphalet Eagle had leaped 
in the air, with a wild beating of his wings, had 
whirled, and had landed with a pounce upon B 
Prime’s head. Witha cry that was nearer a squawk 
the Prime Minister fell, his pigeon rifle clattering 
to the paving of the roof-garden. He bumped off 
the steps and lay suddenly prone, Eliphalet sitting 
in triumph upon the small of his back. 

“What is this?” deeply rumbled Leo, his voice 
warning of a possible renewing of his roars. 

“These are two miscreants who kidnaped 
us,” hastily explained Mr. Tractable. “Owing to 
Eliphalet Eagle’s ingenuity we got the control of 
that Flying House away from them, in a swift 
maneuver, upon the landing-stage of my apartment. 
But that one was trapped inside the house, while 
we drove it through the air by means of the Flying 
Machinery in the cellar. In the excitement of land- 
ing here I must confess I had completely forgotten 
all about him. The other miscreant we have safely 
bound in the cellar.” 

“Oh, I see,” rumbled Leo. “Very good for you, 
then, Eliphalet Eagle,’ he continued. “You have 
shown high courage and splendid presence of mind. 
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And you, my child,” he continued, rolling his great 
golden eyes at Amanda, “but for you—!” 

“This is Amanda Tompkins,” interposed Mrs. 
Tractable. “Iam so sorry, but we have not all had 
time yet to get introduced.” 

“Tam very pleased indeed to meet Miss Tompkins, 
and you too, who, I gather, are Mrs. Tractable,” 
answered the Lion, graciously inclining his glitter- 
ing head. “But now about these miscreants. You 
had certainly better bring the other one up out of 
the cellar, and quickly tie up that one. Twinkler, 
please fetch some stout cord!” 

Eliphalet was nipping the back of B Prime’s neck, 
but the latter screwed his head around and rolled 
his eyes at Mr. Tractable. 

“Ah, you have beaten us, Your Highness!” he 
cried inloudclear tones. “But, oh—please, please do 
not leave us at the mercy of—of—” He pointed in- 
articulately at Leo and covered his eyes with one 
free hand. 

“You quite misapprehend me, I am sure,” said the 
latter very haughtily, bending his brows in a frown 
upon the prostrate B Prime. “J am not your judge; 
though I intend to see,” he added, “before this eve- 
ning is out, a fair trial of you and your fellow mis- 
creant!” 

At that moment Twinkler and Mr. Tractable re- 
appeared from the cellar, carrying between them, 
by shoulders and feet, the squirming A Prime. The 
other Prime Minister was then bound up ina similar 
manner and both were tied to separate chairs facing 
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the large throne-like chair of Leo, who had com- 
mandingly resumed his seat. 

“I think,” he rumbled, “that we had better get 
this business over first. Mr. Tractable, I suppose 
you wish to question these—these persons. If you 
like, J will withdraw into my rooms below this roof- 
garden?” 

“No,” said Mr. Tractable, stepping forward, 
while Twinkler set comfortable wicker chairs for 
Mrs. Tractable and Amanda, and then himself sat 
down on the stone paving beside Eliphalet Eagle. 
“No, Mr. Leo, if you do not mind, I should prefer 
you to remain. 

“This is,” continued Mr. Tractable, putting his 
hands behind his black velvet coat tails, “an oc- 
casion of mingled pleasure and pain. And, before 
these gentlemen,’ he indicated the two Prime Min- 
isters, who sat stiffly in their tied-up state, “I have 
a certain story I wish to relate to the assembled com- 
pany. It intimately concerns my wife and myself, 
who you now see before you.” 

“Pardon me,” rumbled Leo, “if I interrupt for 
justa moment. The hour is late. It is, in fact, high 
time for dinner, and now that I have so many guests, 
and since the tea is quite destroyed, I insist that you 
allow me to order an evening meal for you.” 

“Oh, do,” suddenly spoke up A Prime, who had 
by now, in the actual presence of Leo, quite recov- 
ered from his former fear of him when his roars 
were heard in the cellar. ‘Oh, do, please. I am 
quite starved, aren’t you, Toddy? Eggs ala minuet, 
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I should suggest for myself, and a simple biftek a la 
russel? 

“Silence!’ thundered Leo. “Impertinence. It is 
not you who are my favored guests! Mrs. Trac- 
table, what would you like me to order?” 

“Oh, I’m sure,” fluttered Mrs. Tractable, “I’m 
sure that—that I’m not quite sure. Perhaps, per- 
haps some lettuce and tomato salad and a—a— 
little toasted cheese.” 

“Waiter!” suddenly roared Mr. Leo, so that 
every one jumped nervously in their seats. 
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UT from behind a potted palm in the corner, 

popped a waiter with a napkin over his arm, 

clad in the proper black evening clothes and with a 
stiff white shirt-front. 

“Yes, sir, coming, sir!’ he gasped, hastening over. 
He bowed at Mr. Leo’s elbow, with pad and pencil 
poised. 

“Salad,” rumbled Mr. Leo, “lettuce and tomato. 
And toasted cheese. See that it’s hot! Not the 
salad,—the cheese, I mean! Mr. Tractable—?” 

“Oh, thank you,—I—well—I think a lamb chop 
and a baked potato.” 

“CHOP!” roared Mr. Leo, so suddenly that the 
waiter quite lost control of his order pad and flung 
it hysterically into B Prime’s lap, who raised his 
nose at it, as if in disgust, and swiftly averted his 
eyes. 

“And why,” growled Mr. Leo, “may I ask, are 
you throwing away your order pad?” 

“Oh, please, sir,” gasped the waiter. “Oh, please, 
sir, you’re so sudden, sir!’ 

“Retrieve it!” rumbled Mr. Leo, paying no atten- 
tion to the waiter’s pale trembling. The latter re- 
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covered his order pad and bent again toward the 
starry lion, with poised pencil. 

“One chop and baked potato,” said Mr. Leo, con- 
trolling his tones, while the waiter made a long des- 
perate scribble upon his pad. ‘And you, my 
child,—?” he turned to Amanda. 

“Milk only,” said Amanda shyly. 

“MILK ONLY?” roared Mr. Leo over his shoul- 
der, with consequences even worse than before. The 
waiter gave a wild screech and burst into convul- 
sive sobbing, while his high-flung 
order pad this time landed in the 
lap of Mrs. Tractable, who, in 
order to act as if nothing had hap- 
pened, instantly began to turn its 
pages, counting, as she did so, ina 
hurried, worried voice, “Nineteen, 
thirty-six, seven hundred, eight, 
twenty—” 

“What is the matter with you?” 
Mr. Leo inquired, turning to look 
at the waiter, who had now sat 
down on the paving and was rock- 
ing back and forth with his hands 
over his eyes. 

“Tt’s me heart,” he was saying. “I’m that nerv- 
ous!” 

“Well, why do they always send me up the most 
nervous waiters,” inquired Mr. Leo, seeming to ad- 
dress the company in general. ‘Look here, my 
man,” he added more kindly, “try to pull yourself 
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together, and J’// try not to roar. It isn’t intentional. 
T only forget. Thank you, Mrs. Tractable—’” as she 
hastily returned his order pad to the trembling 
waiter. “Now get up,do! Have you got that last— 
Milk Only?” 

“Ye-yes, sirrr!” said the waiter, whose knees still 
knocked together as he wetted his pencil desperately 
with his tongue. “It’s—it’s spelt with an eye and an 
ilk, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Of course!” returned Mr. Leo, opening his large 
jaws in so wide a smile that the trembling waiter 
nearly tossed his order pad all abroad for a third 
time. 

“Yes, yes, yes, oh, yes, dear sir—’ the latter 
mumbled in an ecstasy of terror, meanwhile scrib- 
bling hastily. 

“And you now, Eliphalet,” said the Lion in most 
friendly fashion, “if I may call you so.” 

“Lamb hash,” said Eliphalet. 

“HA—” began Mr. Leo, and then remembered. 
“A trifle of lamb hash,” he cooed tenderly over his 
shoulder ; but only succeeded, quite evidently, in giv- 
ing the waiter a new fit of shivers. Still, he scrib- 
bled on. 

“And you,” said the Lion, frowning directly at A 
and B Prime, “you two miscreants must be con- 
tented with a jar of peanut butter!” 

“Oh, goody, goody,” exclaimed the irrepressible A 
Prime. “I love peanut butter!” 

“Change that,” commanded Leo to the waiter, “to 
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plain butter! ‘(The shivering menial still scribbled. ) 
Now,—let me see what you have written!” 

“Oh, please, sir,” returned the waiter, “I, if you 
don’t mind, sir, I would so much rather you didn’t. 
I have such a hard time with the quantities!” 

“Well, all those things will come in the usual quan- 
tities, won’t they?” asked Leo. “Let me see your 
pad, at once!” 

With a low wail, the waiter turned it over to the 
glittering lion. “Why, what’s this?” said Leo, sud- 
denly sitting up very erect, and he read out in a 
loud rumble: 


“T always can remember it 
As if it used to be; 
The mountains were beneath me 
And a glow was on the sea. 
She looked pretty in her bonnet 
With the ostrich feathers on it, 
So I sang to her the Sonnet 
Of the Toadstool and the Tree. 


“T noted every feather 
In the bonnet on her brow. 
Though wintry was the weather 
I can quite recall it now. 
‘O Queen,’ I cried a-calling, 
While my tears were falling, falling,— 
‘O my dawling, O my dawling, 
You are such a cultured Cow!’ 
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“She shook her horns so sweetly 
From the cliff I nearly fell, 
The cud she chewed so neatly 
Was my answer and farewell. 
It had to soon be over 
As she browsed amid the clover, 
So a last good-by I gove her 
As she clanked her clattering bell.” 


(“You can’t really say ‘gove,’ by the way,—you 
should have said ‘gave,’ ”’ Mr. Leo remarked, as he 
read rapidly on.) 


“Ah, there in sunset yellow 
Was a single distant skiff; 
And she mooed an awful bellow 
As I pushed her from the cliff; 
And she gave a splash like thunder 
In the wintry waters under ; 
O I wonder, O I wonder, 
If it only, only —7f—!”’ 


“So this is the way you have been taking our 
order,” Mr. Leo rumbled menacingly. A sudden 
deadly silence ensued. Then Mr. Tractable leapt 
forward, and pointed with a trembling finger. 

“Stop that man!” he cried. “I can see it all now. 
He is Terry the Royal Cow-Tender, and also, I 
believe, the man in Madison Square! Catch him!” 

But it was not necessary. The waiter had sunk 
upon the floor and again covered his face with his 
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“Tt’s me heart!” he wailed. “I’m that nervous!” 

“What is all this?” asked Mr. Leo, his glittering 
mane quite disordered with puzzlement. 

“Mr. Leo, you will have to excuse me,” said Mr. 
Tractable vibratingly, “but this seems the end of a 
great deal of mystery, and of a great deal of pain 
to both Mrs. Tractable and myself.” 

He stepped quickly over to the waiter and shook 
one of his wrists. 

eiLerry, sbesaid. -~ Yow gre indeed iTerry ©” 

The unhappy waiter nodded his head violently up 
and down. 

“Then you were the one who really made away 
with the Royal Cow?” 

The self-confessed Terry again nodded his head 
violently. 

“But why should he make this amazing confession 
here, before us all?” cried Mrs. ‘Tractable, rising 
from her chair. 

“Oh, ma’am,” said Terry, raising eyes in which 
glittered tears, “oh, ma’am, I reckunnized you the 
moment I came up to Mr. Leo. It was that that 
quite unmanned me, if I may so put it. Indeed Iam 
used to Mr. Leo’s ordering voice and it never 
troubles me any more. But you—and His Highness 
—sitting there. It all came over me like it was yes- 
terday! 

“And when I tried to take down the order—after 
that order of milk—I found my fingers writing 
down that pome, quite against my will!” 

“Well, Lam flustered!” exclaimed Mrs. Tractable. 
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“Flustered is no word for what J was,” whimpered 
the desolate Terry. “But I couldn’t get away. And 
my pencil would write them verses. It’s a strange 
thing to be come-up with, this way, after all these 
years. Oh, that poor, poor Cow!” 

“Well, J am still completely in the dark!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Leo. “Mr. Tractable, won’t you please 
explain?” 

“Yes, indeed, it shall all be explained,” returned 
Mr. Tractable. “But, much as I really pity him at 
this moment, I must keep a hold on this fellow 
Terry. Terry, are you not the man we saw down 
in Madison Square Garden that evening, from the 
Tractable Butterfly ?” 

“I guess so,” moaned Terry. “One evenin’ I 
know I made you out overhead, an’ a crazy impulse 
made me raise me hand and make the Sign of the 
Ostrich. Then a policeman made me move on. OQ?’ 
course he couldn’t see you up there in the sky.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” said Mr. Tractable. 
“Now, Terry, look here. I want your full confes- 
sion, immediately. Do you know who those are?” 
He pointed to A and B Prime still tied up in their 
chairs. Both of them had turned quite pale, and 
were wildly shaking their heads at Terry. 

“Why, o’ course, 1 know!” cried Terry in a loud 
voice. “That's Teddy and that’s Toddy! An’ how 
they have got here I don’t understand; but I do 
know that they are the ones got me into this terrible 
rise te 

“Give me your word of honor not to attempt to 
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escape, then,” said Mr. Tractable, “and we will 
give you a chair, while you relate us your story.” 

“T do give you my word, Your Highness,” gulped 
Terry, still shivering somewhat, but getting better 
control of himself. 

“Well, do let him begin!’ spoke up Mr. Leo, “or 
we'll never get any dinner!” 
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ERRY, the waiter and ex-Royal Cow-Tender, 
sank exhausted into a wicker chair, and Mr. 
Tractable again turned toward Mr. Leo, as Elipha- 
let Eagle perched himself upon the back of Terry’s 
chair to make sure that he did not attempt to escape. 
“Before—er—Terry begins his tale,’ said Mr. 
Tractable, rubbing his hands together, “I may re- 
mark that he now presents a very different appear- 
ance from that which was his when I knew him 
slightly six years ago in the Kingdom of Kurio. He 
had in those days a magnificent and luxuriant black 
beard that entirely covered the whole lower part of 
his face. He was also inclined to stoutness. To- 
day you see him,” half turning, he swept one grace- 
ful hand toward the huddled Terry, “to-day you see 
him pale and emaciated and clean-shaven. This ex- 
plains why my wife and I, to say nothing of those 
miscreants who are now whispering together,’—A 
and B Prime’s heads sprang apart at this remark 
and they resumed their rigid positions in their re- 
spective chairs, “explains why we all,” concluded 
Mr. Tractable, “did not immediately recognize him. 
He is now almost completely unrecognizable as the 
man we knew then. 
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“T feel,” resumed Mr. Tractable, “that it is nec- 
essary that I offer a slight prelude or introduction to 
Terry’s tale. In the first place, as Amanda already 
knows—” he turned to Amanda, who was cuddled 
up next to Mrs. Tractable. 

But meanwhile, as Mr. Tractable is speaking, 
under the many-colored Japanese lanterns that sway 
slightly in the fragrant breeze over the flowers of 
Mr. Leo’s roof-garden, can no one of those present 
hear the distant drone of the Tractable Butterfly, 
high above Washington Square, far to the south, 
making like the flung spear of a heavenly marksman 
straight for the Metropolitan Tower on Madison 
Square? 

No, of course, none of them can hear it! But we 
can, can’t we? So we'd better leave Mr. Tractable 
making his rather long-winded introduction, and 
run and take up a good seeing position in Madison 
Square, to watch the Butterfly arrive. Close on its 
heels bobs through the night sky Ignatius Halloran’s 
Blue Bus. Up, high up, over the high buildings of 
lower Fifth Avenue, the invisible airplane flies, and 
the Bus—just as invisible to any human being below 
(of course, because it is Interplanetary )—follows, 
lurching and swaying. 

There’s the tall Metropolitan Tower, rising like 
a thick needle of stone, with its lighted clock-face 
shining like a great golden eye; and there below, 
in the Square, is the park of many benches, upon 
which a scattered few poor people who have no 
place else to go are huddling in the Autumn night. 
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There are the real busses going by, up and down 
Fifth Avenue on the other side, sliding behind the 
Flatiron Building or passing darkly behind the 
moon-like lights of the park. Crowds are moving 
cross-town, back and forth along Twenty-third 
Street with its lighted shop windows .. . 

But that’s all we have time to see of Madison 
Square, for now the Tractable Butterfly is hovering 
just below the clock, with the Interplanetary Bus 
right behind it. Another instant, and the little door 
in the clock-face opens, and Michael, dazzled by the 
enormous shining of the clock, can still observe the 
bearded face of Tick-Tock nodding at them in 
friendly fashion. 

“We want to come in a minute, Tick-Tock,” said 
Verry, “to consult you about a most important mat- 
ter. Halloran is behind us there, in his Interplane- 
tary Bus. Can’t he come in too?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Tick-Tock. ‘You are 
all quite welcome. Do you see a little step there, 
just below this door? Put one foot out on that, and 
[ll take care of your hands.” 

In an instant, after hitching the Butterfly to the 
edge of the little door by a small iron ring that 
proves to be conveniently there, Verry and Michael 
have crossed the threshold of Tick-Tock’s peculiar 
dwelling. Halloran finally follows them, leaving his 
Bus to float attached to the Tractable Butterfly. 

They all looked around them in the small glowing 
room behind the clock face. On one side of it was 
a short wooden pillar topped by a small glass dome. 
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It looked very much like something Michael’s uncle 
Gordon had shown him in the Third National Guar- 
antee and Trust Company downtown. Uncle Gor- 
don had called the thing a “ticker.” Now Michael 
went over to this one, and perceived under the glass 
dome the same sort of small agitated brassy ma- 
chinery. (It was ticking busily.) And from this 
instrument, just as from the one downtown, a long 
strip of paper emerged and flowed into a very tall 
and slender scrap-basket set near by. Only this 
paper was a good deal wider than the thin strip of 
what Uncle Gordon had called “ticker tape” that 
came from the instrument downtown. 

“There we are,” said Tick-Tock as he saw Mi- 
chael’s interest. ‘“That’s the Time-Ticker, my dear 
—Chronicle of all Past Hours, direct from the big 
Clock. Doesn’t miss much of importance that hap- 
pens, either, you may be sure! Once, I may even 
say, it served the Press, that is the Newspapers of 
this great city. It happened this way. There was 
a young man on one of the big newspapers, then; a 
reporter. He was the only one of his kind that ever 
existed, I guess, for he believed in Elves. He used 
to go about New York at night, when he should have 
been getting the stories he was sent out to get; but 
what was he doing? He was discovering the Elves 
of Manhattan, as he called them. You know, of 
course, that Manhattan is the name of this great 
island upon which the City of New York is built. 
Well, this Newspaper Reporter’s name was J. J. 
Trippitt, and he studied and studied all the different 
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dialects of Elf Language and read and read all the 
books about elves, ouphes, kobolds, dwergers and 
fairies, until he could name and classify and tell you 
the history of all the different elves in the world. 
And when he began looking up the Modern elves of 
New York City, he was so well qualified that soon 
he had material enough for a big fat book, all about 
the Elves of the Lower East Side, and the Elves of 
the Upper West Side, and the Elves of Hoboken, 
and the Elves of Brooklyn and Queens, and the 
Elves of the Subway, and the Elves of the Elevated, 
and the Elves of Broadway, and the Elves of the 
big Department Stores. He got to know them all 
personally. And, naturally, he discovered me, in the 
course of his adventures. He used often to come 
up here behind the clock and smoke his pipe and talk 
to me for hours; and he got lots of most unusual in- 
formation from this very Time-Ticker, right here, 
and wrote up wonderful stories from it for his news- 
paper, till finally he became a special writer on his 
paper, whichis a very proud position on a newspaper 
indeed. 

“But the Manhattan Elves kept getting more and 
more into his stories. And at last references to the 
Elves of Manhattan crept into his stories so much 
that the City Editor argued with him and the Man- 
aging Editor argued with him and the Owner of his 
newspaper argued with him, and when none of them 
could get him to promise that he would thereafter 
keep all mention of the Elves out of his stories,— 
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why, they dismissed him. They made him leave the 
newspaper. 

“But he had seventy dollars and fifteen cents 
saved up, and he came and told me he was going 
away into the wilds to be a hermit, and to write a 
big book on Elves, the one work of his lifetime, he 
said. So I never saw J. J. Trippitt again—” 

Michael had listened fascinated, but now Verry 
said, “Oh, I’m awfully sorry to interrupt you, Tick- 
Tock, but really this is something most awfully im- 
portant that we’ve got to consult you about! And 
we have to act quickly!” 

“Certainly!” answered Tick-Tock. “Excuse an 
old man who goes babbling on about his memories. 
Now what can I do for you?” 

So Verry and Halloran jointly explained all they 
knew about the Flying House and the kidnaping of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tractable and Amanda. And where 
they were now, was what they wanted to know, and, 
if possible, just wo were the people who had kid- 
naped them,—was it a certain man in Madison 
Square or—and so on— 

“Well,” said Tick-Tock, “of course all I can tell 
you is what the Clock tells me. But what I do here 
is to clip every day’s Past Hours off that broad tape 
that falls into that basket, and paste the record up 
carefully in my big books of Past Hours. And 
maybe there will be something there. Of course, 
though, if any note has been taken of this kidnap- 
ing that happened to-day it will be here on the tape 
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in the basket, because I haven’t pasted up to-day’s 
Past Hours yet, and won’t till after midnight. 

“Now let me see! I know the shorthand this 
Time-Ticker prints off, and you don’t. It has to be 
shorthand, of course, for if events were printed out 
in full, it would take baskets and baskets of tape to 
record even one hour. Let me see, the kidnaping 
you speak of would have happened between five and 
five-thirty this afternoon.” 

He seemed to dive head first into the tall wicker 
basket, and emerged running some of the overflow 
tape through his fingers. 

“Four o’clock. Volcano eruptions in South 
America and Italy. Automobile accidents in New 
York and Chicago. Crime. Hum! Weddings. 
Hum! Europe. Hum! Five o'clock. Sport. 
Hum! President. Hum! Five-thirty. Hum! 
Politics. Hum! Well, well,—why, here at last is 
something, I do believe. Listen!’ 

“This is what the Clock tells me,” continued Tick- 
Tock, “all by shorthand: 


“6:15. Old friend J. J. Trippitt now known 
as Inventive Hermit, living High Mountains far 
east of Kingdom of Kurio reports by Elf Radio 
loss of his Flying Red House. Same after long 
search believed originally stolen by Prime Minis- 
ter Kingdom of Kurio. Same believed used in 
recent war between Kingdom of Kurio and King- 
dom of Bulwatch. Final demand made by Trip- 
pitt on Kingdom of Kurio to give him back his 
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Flying Red House. Then informed that two 
Prime Ministers of Kurio departed in same on 
17th inst. for neighborhood of Kafaristan. 
Search of Sematch Mountain, Kafaristan, shows 
trace of foundations of house in meadow and one 
brick identified as from cellar wall of Flying 
Red House. Wandering and Agéd Crow reports 
seeing Red House fly due west from Sematch 5:15 
to-day. Wandering and Agéd Crow followed 
same and noted same pass West over Spain 5:31 
p. M. evidently bound west across Atlantic. Wan- 
dering and Agéd Crow has supplied one rolled-up 
carpet discovered Sematch meadow, used by 
Prime Ministers.” 


“Good gracious!” interjected Verry. “The Wan- 
dering and Agéd Crow, again comes into my life! 
And indeed, I thought for a moment that the Flying 
Carpet we have must have got loose and fallen off 
from behind the Butterfly! So the Prime Ministers 
had one too, eh? That must be Wimperden’s work! 


But how—?” 


“Same being searched for device whereby made 
to function as Flying Carpet” (Tick-Tock read 
on) “but not yet able to find flying secret. Mean- 
while desire any information possible.” 


“Well, that looks like something—” 
“Splendid!” interrupted Verry. “That Kingdom 
of Kurio part makes me sure he’s right. And I 
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know who those Prime Ministers are! Somehow 
they stole your friend’s house and then set a trap 
on Sematch for Mr. and Mrs. Tractable with it, 
by calling it a Rest-House, as we've told you. Why 
they should fly to New York and not back to Kurio 
with them, I—but as I said to Halloran, a while 
back, I believe I can guess why. Anyway, this con- 
firms all I have suspected. Can’t you get word to 
your friend Trippitt to come over at once? Can't t 
get him word how to work that Flying Carpet? He 
must have got to Sematch just after Halloran and 
I left. You see, with his Flying House gone, he 
would have had to walk, I guess, all the way from 
the High Mountains to Sematch after he had found 
that A and B Prime, the two Prime Ministers, had 
flown his house over there. That would have taken 
him days, and meanwhile they had been all the way 
over here and back several times. Now, I guess I 
ought to fly over to the apartment at once and 
see—” 

But at that moment a voice behind them said, 
“Where is Tick-Tock?” 

They all turned to see a gaunt-looking person in 
a long brown robe, with a hollow-cheeked face and 
straggly gray hair. He looked tired, dusty, foot- 
sore. His feet had only sandals on them and he 
carried under one arm a large rolled-up carpet. But 
in spite of his gray hair and worn face, he seemed 
rather young. 

“Trippitt!’ exclaimed Tick-Tock, “but how on 
earth!” 
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“Not on earth,’ said J. J. Trippitt, the Inventive 
Hermit, faintly and wanly smiling, “but through 
the sky. I found out at last how this silly thing 
worked. And I’ve got that brick in my pocket. I 
didn’t hear anything from you; but I knew how 
busy you must be and figured out that you probably 


wouldn’t come across my message in that basket till 
you began to paste up your Past Hours for the 
night. And I can’t afford to wait thatelones ve 
been on too weary a search for my Flying Red 
House. I walked every foot of the way from the 
High Mountains to Sematch, after I found out 
where those Prime Ministers had gone,—and it took 
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me a terrible time. Now, do you know anything?” 

“This young gentleman, Mr. Verry Tractable, 
can explain a good deal to you,” indicated Tick- 
Tock. 

“Tl have to do it fast,” said Verry, “for really I 
ought to start off at once. But first—we have been 
listening to Tick-Tock read out your message just 
now—did the Agéd Crow you spoke of see who were 
inside the house or hear any word of where they 
were going?” 

Trippitt shook his head. “Only what I put in my 
message. He was ageéd and they were flying fast. 
He meant to follow them all the way, out of crow- 
curiosity, but they went so fast that he fell exhausted 
by the time they reached Spain. He never got near 
enough to look in the windows.” 

“Well, Pve really got to leave you,” said Verry. 
“Come, Michael! Halloran! Thank you, thank 
you, Tick-Tock, and Mr. Trippitt,—but we can’t 
afford to wait another minute!” 

“But hold on just a second,” cried Tick-Tock. 
“You forget that there might be something else on 
this tape.” 

“That’s so,” said Verry, “but I’m getting so wor- 
ried,” 

“Of course,” said Tick-Tock, “but I’ll hurry, and 
you don’t want to overlook anything. Wait just a 
moment, Jim Trippitt! Take a chair!’ 

“Thanks,” almost groaned the Hermit, fairly fall- 
ing into a red cushioned rocker. 

“Here now,” said Tick-Tock, quickly sliding the 
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broad paper strip through his fingers. “War. 
Hum! Society. Hum! Exports. Hum! Well, 
well, listen to this: 


“6:23. Flying House moving nor’-nor’east 
from southward, toward Gramercy. Flying fast. 
Lost behind roofs. Same sighted again 6:27 
flying nor’-nor’west from Gramercy. Crossed 
Madison Square almost same instant one-half 
mile high following Fifth Avenue uptown. Lost 
sight of, crossing Forty-second Street. 


“Uptown!” exclaimed Verry. “That’s awfully 
queer! Let’s see,” he glanced at his watch. “We 
left Sematch about six. It’s 7:12 now. They started 
uptown over half an hour ago. I'll tell you, Hal- 
loran. Drive your Bus over to the apartment at 
once, and take a look around. Michael and I will 
hop away uptown as fast as we can, and see if we 
can’t pick up some trace. I'll fly over and see if 
Twinkler of the Sky-Signs, north of 42nd on Broad- 
way, knows anything. If there’s nobody at the 
apartment, you drive up there and hunt for Twin- 
kler, and if he isn’t there, you find out where he’s 
gone, and follow. I may have to take him with 
me!” 

“Ts that my old friend, Twinkler?” asked the 
weary voice of J. J. Trippitt. 

“Must be!” nodded Verry. “I’m awfully sorry 
we have to leave so hurriedly—” 

“But hold on,” said Trippitt. “After all it’s my 
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house, even if your people, as I gather, are in it. 
I'll be off with you, on this Carpet.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Verry. “I forgot. Well, good- 
by, dear old Tick-Tock; thank you a thousand 
times!” 

“T’ll be back again, Tick-Tock,” said Trippitt, 
“and we'll have a jolly old talk. Needn’t tell you, 
need I, how awfully much obliged I am?” 

“Oh, no,’ almost wailed Tick-Tock, “but if Pd 
only glanced over that Time-Ticker tape this after- 
noon and evening! If I’d only known—!” 
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ND now we really must get back to Mr. Leo’s 
roof-garden, where Mr. Tractable might still, 
for all J know, be making his introductory speech, if 
he hadn’t been caused to shorten it. Iam going to 
tell you what he said, only I am going to make it 
much shorter than he made it, and put in three dots 
for the places where he just rambled and said noth- 
ing that was important. So remember! This is all 
of any importance that he said: 

i . must confess that I (as I have already 
told Amanda) was at one time hereditary King of 
the Kingdom of Kurio which is quite a distance off, 
being, as a matter of fact, nor’-nor’west of Siberia. 
I was born son of Kurious the Fourth, fourth King 
of Kurio, and became King, on my father’s death, 
at the age of fourteen. Six years later I married 
Susan, Princess of Bulwatch, Kurio’s only neigh- 
boring kingdom. . . . Kurio has two Prime Min- 
isters, known as A and B Prime, or, more intimately, 


as Teddy and Toddy. There they sit! ... They 
helped me rule the kingdom. All went well until 
the day before Christmas, 1920. Oh, alas! ... on 


the day of our marriage Susan’s father, the King 
of Bulwatch, had made a state arrangement in order 
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to preserve forever peace between the Kingdoms 
of Bulwatch and Kurio, which had fought together 
a good deal in the past. This was the arrange- 
ment. He presented to the Kingdom of Kurio, as 
part of Susan’s wedding-dower, a beautiful snow 
white cow, a magical cow, who was always ad- 
dressed formally as ‘Queen of Cows Your High- 
ness Right Royal Milker,’ a title that Terry has 
seen fit to abbreviate, or shorten, in his poem. This 
famous cow, who was ageless, and had been a treas- 
ured possession of the Kingdom of Bulwatch for 
many generations, was only Joaned to us as a pledge 
of eternal friendship. The agreement between the 
two kingdoms was this. We of the Kingdom of 
Kurio were to take the best of care of the cow, 
and the two kingdoms were to share and share 
alike weekly the three weekly gallons she gave 
of her milk. This milk was known as ‘The Milk 
of Amity’ and the magical thing about it was that 
when one drank it one immediately began to think 
nothing but good and kind thoughts. So long as the 
royal families of both kingdoms drank the same 
amount of this ‘Milk of Amity,’ every week, no strife 
could arise between them. On the other hand, if 
anything happened to the Cow, J, as representing the 
Kingdom of Kurio, would be held directly respon- 
sible. This was what Lallaby, King of Bulwatch, 
exacted from me in return for the gift of his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage. . . . Of course I arranged 
to take every possible care of ‘Queen of Cows Your 
Highness Right Royal Milker.’ She was indeed a 
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glorious-looking cow! ... She was a direct de- 
scendant of the Great High Royal Bull of Bulwatch, 
the legend of which had given that kingdom its 
name. For in the early days, when this Great High 
Royal Bull ravaged the surrounding countryside, 
the domain of the first royal Lallaby became known 
as ‘Bull Watch,’ since so many of its people were on 
watch for the appearance of the Bull. This name 
later became corrupted to Bulwatch, or (as it is 
really pronounced to-day in that kingdom) Bultch. 

eet hageinane Lerry sitather, | amade Hirst 
Royal Cow Tender. But he was an old man then. 
He died soon after. His title descended to his son, 
to that same Terry now sitting there. Terry carried 
out his duties admirably until this unfortunate Day 
before Christmas of which I speak. On that day 
Terry the Royal Cow-Tender, and, what was far 
worse, ‘Queen of Cows Your Highness Right Royal 
Milker’ completely disappeared. 

“.. Terry had, as was customary, taken the 
Royal Cow up onto the Probian Peak overlooking 
the Salt Sea. This was a custom instituted in the 
first year of our possession of the Royal Cow. It 
enabled her to look across the Salt Sea to the King- 
dom of Bulwatch whence she came. On the Probian 
Peak it is actually true that “The Sonnet of the 
Toadstool and the Tree’ was always sung to her, 
a sonnet composed by our most famous court poet, 
namely Eliphalet Eagle, who sits yonder, and who 
had come to my court five years before, I having 
purchased him from a Portuguese sailor at Malta 
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and having later made him Guardian Bird of the 
Throne. 

“For the occasion of the annual sonnet-singing 
it is likewise actually true that the Royal Cow was 
always provided with a special bonnet of Ostrich 
feathers, to make the occasion—well, er—ceremoni- 
ous. As for the sonnet, of course I] remember it 
well. It went like this: 


“THE SONNET OF THE TOADSIOCOL 
AND THE-TREE 


“Specially Composed for the Occasion of the 
Royal Cow’s First Annual Visit to the Probian 
Peak, by Eliphalet Eagle, Court Laureate and 
Guardian Bird of the Throne. 


“From this high Probian Peak, look forth, O Cow! 
Now that the snows of Christmas are in flower, 
Ponder the Past and mark the magic hour 
In which that Bonnet nods upon your brow! 
Now doth the Kurian Toadstool bloom, and now 
*Tis twined forever in strong amity 
With the symbolic brown Horse-Chestnut Tree 
Of Bulwatch. ... Therefore, take again the Vow! 


“Vow that the Milk you give this year be whiter 
Than are these snows, and richer than these skies 
Of sunset! Turn again your wondering eyes 
Upon the Future, shining all the brighter 
Because, O Queen of Cows Your Royal Highness, 
You greet the season with your usual shyness!” 
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“Well, to resume,—Terry went out of the gates 
of Kurio’s royal city, utterly trusted, on the after- 
noon before Christmas. We saw him through our 
telescopes ascend the winding path up the Probian 
Peak. The Salt Sea lay on the other side of it. 
We saw no more. But a sad and mad Christmas 
Day came and passed, and he never returned! 
Neither did the Cow. Long search revealed no 
trace of either. Consequently the supply of the 
‘Milk of Amity’ was completely cut off. The royal 
families of both kingdoms began to grow irritable 
and peevish. After giving me two months, at my 
own earnest plea, in which to produce again the 
Royal Cow, Lallaby the Fourth declared war upon 
me. Then some one threw a cabbage. This was on 
March 12th, 1921. Then some one threw a cabbage 
back, and for more than six months there raged a 
furious and terrible war... . 

“And now I come to a very strange part of my 
story. We must retrace our steps a little. It had 
been before this that, late in the year 1918, to be 
exact, when I had gone one afternoon out alone on 
the roof of my palace to refresh my brain with the 
cold autumn air in the composition of an important 
State Speech,—it had been then that a remarkable 
black bird suddenly appeared in the sky, flying rap- 
idly toward me. At length T saw that it carried in 
its beak a large basket. This it finally set down at 
my feet, and then immediately fluttered away. 
Upon the top of the basket lay a note. But just 
as I picked it up, out of the basket climbed a large 
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eight-year-old child, who bowed to me, and said that 
his father had sent him, by agency of the famous 
Wandering and Agéd Crow of Kafaristan. The 
note was from the then King of Kafaristan, though 
I had not the slightest idea then where that kingdom 
was. It stated that the Kingdom of Kafaristan was 
all at sixes and sevens and in the midst of revolu- 
tion, and that he, the King, was dying. His wife 
had been dead for some years, and the only child he 
possessed he was sending to me, as he was afraid 
there would be a great deal of trouble in Kafari- 
stan for some years to come. He felt its life was 
in danger. My fame had got abroad, was the way 
he put it, as a good ruler, and he placed his child 
in my keeping, only asking that I bring him up at 
my court to be a good man, and, when I thought the 
time ripe, seek out the Kingdom of Kafaristan, find 
out how things stood there, and return his son to 
the kingdom if I felt it to be sensible. He gave me 
directions how to find that kingdom. I will only say 
here, about it, that it was not where it is now. 

“Susan and I had always wanted a child, and had 
never had one. We therefore called the young 
Prince, Verry Welcome, and informed the court that 
we had adopted him. There was much questioning, 
but we were King and Queen, and could do as we 
liked. However, this strange adoption aroused the 
suspicions and the enmity of 4 and B Prime, my 
two Prime Ministers, or, as they are intimately 
called, Teddy and Toddy. 

“Well, Verry Welcome, or, as he was then known, 
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Prince Verry, had been with us but a little over two 
years when the Royal Cow disappeared. The Prime 
Ministers both hinted violently that it was a plot of 
his—that innocent ten-year-old boy !—and cast sus- 
picion upon him in the eyes of the people. Then 
when the Six Months’ War came, and so much ter- 
rible fighting ensued, the people clamored more and 
more against us, and most against Verry. Finally it 
came to a point where the King of Bulwatch pro- 
claimed that if J would leave my Kingdom he would 
cease making war upon us. This I decided to do, 
and to take Verry with us, as the people had been so 
aroused against him by Teddy and Toddy. I de- 
termined to return Susan to her father until I could 
make a home for her elsewhere. But she insisted 
on accompanying me in my flight. . . .” 

“T should rather say so! here interposed Mrs. 
Tractable, quite pink. 

“We fled from the palace then, to procure peace 
for the kingdom, on—to be exact—September 13th, 
1921. This noble fowl, Eliphalet Eagle, my Guard- 
ian Bird of the Throne, accompanied me,—leaving 
the realm, regrettably, but necessarily, in the hands 
of Teddy and Toddy. I had, however, determined 
that neither of these should ever be able to make 
himself King of Kurio, and therefore took with me 
the Royal Seals and Keys and the Royal Hereditary 
Insignia, which every new King of Kurio must dis- 
play and wear publicly at his coronation. I also took 
with me what was mine by right, the famous Book 
of Decorum of the Kings of Kurio, without which 
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no new King of Kurio would know just how to act 
in the manner to which the people of Kurio have be- 
come accustomed. These things, I may say, are the 
three reasons why Teddy and Toddy, or—to give 
them their proper titles—A and B Prime, the two 
Prime Ministers of Kurio—have ever since been 
trying to find out the abiding-place of myself and of 
Susan, now Mrs. Tractable. It was because they 
thought that we had concealed these things in our 
apartment on Eighteenth Street that they brought us 
all the way from Sematch Mountain to New York, 
after kidnaping us on Sematch to-day in yonder 
Flying House». . . 

“One thing more. We escaped to America. I 
became a successful inventor. But as Verry grew 
older, we remembered that we were duty-bound to 
restore him to his father’s kingdom. Verry and I, 
he being a very bright lad, had invented the Trac- 
table Butterfly, an airplane surpassing all the pres- 
ent airplanes in the world. He and I, with his 
father’s still treasured note, went off in search of 
the Kingdom of Kafaristan. We found it in a piti- 
able condition. A handful only of people seemed to 
be left from the horrid wars that had ravaged it. 
Well, to be brief, we gathered those people together, 
among whom was Mr. Timeas Vinch, now President 
of the Republic—not Kingdom, you will note—of 
Kafaristan, and put them all into the elongated 
Tractable Butterfly. We flew them over the moun- 
tains, until, by great good fortune, we espied a truly 
delectable valley under a great mountain. Explor- 
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ing it from the sky, we saw that it was hidden and 
secret from all the rest of the world. We named this 
valley Sematch Valley after an old and famous val- 
ley of that name in the old Kingdom of Kafaristan. 
There we left the handful of people from the old 
kingdom with all their worldly goods. And thither 
we brought many others, for a whole year, whom we 
found hiding in the mountains near the old king- 
dom, whither they had been driven by the horrors 
of war. The one great law of Kafaristan now is 
Peace. The people there have thriven, and I have 
helped them constantly with my inventions. My 
son Verry—who is, of course, not really my son— 
has refused to leave me. It was he who determined 
to make Kafaristan a self-governing Republic and 
made Mr. Vinch president. Since he was twelve 
he has paid it constant visits. 

“T finally appointed a man cailed Wimperden my 
special agent there, to advise me of the needs of 
Kafaristan and act between me and the President. 
My inventions were, of course, not sold to the Re- 
public of Kafaristan. I naturally gave them gratis. 
Just recently Wimperden proved a traitor to the 
trust I reposed in him. Verry brought his suspicion 
of Wimperden’s actions to my attention; but for the 
first time a difference of opinion grew between us. 
I thought Verry wrong. The event has proved him 
only too right. I had come to actually think myself 
his parent because I had acted the parent to him so 
long. But oh, if he were only here now, I would tell 


him—!” 
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T that moment there came a loud halloo from 

overhead. Now you may have thought that 

last chapter long, but Mr. Tractable had really been 

saying a great deal more than I have written down. 

Consequently a great deal of time had passed. Now 

Mr. Leo started to his feet with a rumbling roar. 
But “Hold!” cried Mr. Tractable. 


“As I live, tis the Butterfly! 
There is Verry, come out of the sky!” 


A long shadow swept over the flowers of the 
roof-garden, and indeed, in another moment, the 
Tractable Butterfly had alighted on a bit of bare 
paving on the large roof. An aviator’s figure leaped 
out, as Mr. Tractable hurried forward, and the old 
gentleman was hugged rapturously in leather-clad 
arms. Mrs. Tractable was next likewise embraced. 
Meanwhile, Amanda, with a cry of joy, had run to- 
ward Michael. 

“Hello, Amanda,” cried Michael, hugging her, 
nevertheless, quite close. ‘We've been doing a lot 
—have you?” 

“Lots,” said Amanda. “My, I should say so!” 

Michael was a bit taken aback by the first sight 
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of Mr. Leo, but then, as Twinkler hurried forward 
and began to explain about him, he stopped being 
afraid, maintaining only a little shyness, as he was 
led up and introduced. 

“Eliphalet Eagle!’ shouted Verry next, and rap- 
turously. “Where on earth did you come from?” 

Eliphalet’s beak was broadened to a great grin. 
Quite forgetting Terry the waiter, for a moment, 
he hopped and fluttered delightedly toward Verry. 
And thus Terry might have escaped. He rose, in- 
deed, hurriedly, cast a glance around him, saw 
Twinkler and Michael interposing between him and 
Mr. Leo, and Mr. and Mrs. Tractable and Verry 
and Eliphalet clustered close in a chattering group. 
“Traitor!’? A and B Prime gritted at him, at the 
same time straining in their bonds. 

Terry took one side step, another to the other 
side, poised on his toes, and was about to make a 
dash for it; then suddenly something large and 
heavy flopped down all over him and he fell flat, 
kicking and struggling. It was J. J. Trippitt, the 
Inventive Hermit, arrived on the heels of the But- 
terfly. 

J. J. Trippitt promptly arose from his tailorwise 
squatting posture on the Flying Carpet, and absent- 
mindedly began to roll it up, his beaming gaze all 
the while fixed upon the Flying Red House, which 
stood near by. He rolled the carpet hastily, and, 
from under it, the astonished face of Terry, the ex- 
Royal Cow-Tender, quickly emerged. 

“Hey!” he cried, “watcher doin’ ?” 
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“Oh, I beg your pardon, [’m sure,” said J. J. 
Trippitt. “Were you under there? When I first 
caught sight of that Flying Red House of mine I 
simply lost consciousness of everything else. I’ve 
sought it so long!” And he burst into the follow- 
ing’: 

“Oh, my darling Red House, 
Oh, my Flying Red House, 
In you of an evening 
I’m still as a mouse. 

I sit by my fire 

I sing to myself. 

I bend bits of wire 

I take from the shelf, 
I fashion inventions 
Exact in dimensions 
Or write in my Book 
Every act of an Elf! 


“Oh, my homely Red House, 
Oh, my comely Red House, 
In you of an evening 
I sing and carouse 
On fancies so fine 
That I spin from a mood. 
They are better than wine, 
They are better than food. 
I make no pretensions 
About my inventions 
But you are the best 
That I ever pursued! 
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“Oh, dear old Red House, 
Oh, queer old Red House, 
I wore out my coat 
And I wore out my trouse 
In search of you, thieved 
By a rascal Prime Minister. 
Oh, I was grieved! 

His act was so sinister. 
But See! Here you Be! 
Oh, Fortunate Me! 
i? 


“But you won't be able to find any other rhyme to 
‘Minister,’ I'll bet!’ said Terry, little appeased, 
brushing off his clothes. “And now—oh, here’s that 
darned old Eagle again!” 

Eliphalet had indeed walked up to him, and indi- 
cated with a motion of his beak that he should sit 
down again in his chair. Into which, indeed, Terry 
promptly flounced. 

As for J. J. Trippitt, he positively skipped off to- 
ward his Red House, meanwhile murmuring under 
his breath, “finister,” “pinister,” “tinister,” ‘“quinis- 
ter,’ and soon. He had to be brought back between 
Verry and Michael, who properly introduced him 
to the assembled company. After that, he turned to 
Terry, “You're quite right,” he said, “there is no 
other rhyme. I'll have to take that Jast verse out!” 

“But how did you ever get here?” Mrs. Tractable 
kept insistently questioning Verry. He explained 
fully to all of them about his visit to Tick-Tock. 
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“Then,” he said, “I drove over to Times Square, 
but found Twinkler gone. Gleamer told me he was 
over here visiting Mr. Leo. So over here I came. 
That’s all. Twinkler was the only one I could think 
of who could give me any further help. And isn’t 
it perfectly wonderful that here you all are!” 

In the midst of all their own explanations of what 
had been happening to them (which Verry and Mi- 
chael had great difficulty making head or tail of, as 
they all talked at once) there came a roar from Mr. 
Leo, whose patience seemed to be getting rather 
frayed. 

“This is somewhat too much!” he rumbled loudly. 
“Why, there’s a Fifth Avenue Bus trying to land!— 
Oh, no, as I live, it must be Ignatius Halloran! Hal- 
loran,” he roared at him, “have you brought me any 
more star-milk? I only have about three cans left.” 

“Well, niver wud I have guessed that it’s here ye 
all are!’ responded the Irish voice of Halloran. Ig- 
natius came leaping toward them, his red hair aflame 
above his pale face. “Glory be, Mrs. Tractable—an’ 
you, sir—an’ the little gir-rul! Glory be an’ praise 
be that ye’re all safe! . . . No, sir,” he turned to 
the impending countenance of Mr. Leo, “no, sir, 
I’ve no star-milk the day. But indade, sir, so many 
things do have been happenin’—! Listen, I'll ex- 
plain—” 

He went up and sat close by Mr. Leo and Twin- 
kler, while the others chattered rapidly to each other, 
talking and gesticulating. Eliphalet Eagle mean- 
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while stood guard over Terry and the two Prime 
Ministers. 

“T got th’ message ye left wit Gleamer,” Halloran 
called over to the younger Tractable, at one stage in 
the conversation, and Verry nodded. “You see, I 
arranged to have Halloran go over to the apart- 
ment,” he told his parents, “while * came on up this 
way. Then I left a message with Gleamer at Times 
Square to tell Ignatius to join me over here at Mr. 
Leo’s.” 

Finally Mr. Leo himself rapped for order with a 
heavy paw on the arm of his chair. 

“Friends,” he said, “I begin to get some idea now 
of all that has been happening. But it is growing 
much later, and still we have no dinner. What is 
to be done? What do you, Mr. Tractable, propose 
to do with those two Prime Ministers, and with 
that—er—that former waiter of mine?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tractable, rising, “I have told 
you enough to let you know what Verry already 
knows, and what he can in due course explain to 
Michael and Halloran,—namely, what these Prime 
Ministers are thought by me to be guilty of. J be- 
lieve they induced Terry, here, to make away with 
‘Queen of Cows Your Highness Right Royal Milker’ 
on the Probian Peak—” 

“What!” interposed Verry. “You don’t mean to 
say that that man there is really Terry the Royal 
Cow-Tender ?” 

“ And the man in Madison Square,” nodded Mr. 
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Tractable. “By his own confession. Read this!” 
He thrust the ex-waiter’s order-book into Verry’s 
hand. The latter read the strange poem it contained 
and they saw him turn quite pale. Then, looking 
around, he confronted the two Prime Ministers with 
his honest eyes blazing. 

“Did you make Terry kill the Royal Cow!” he 
demanded suddenly. 

“Yes, we did,’ they both said promptly, as if the 
words had been drawn from them with a pop by the 
pull of a corkscrew. Then, just as suddenly, they 
both turned dead-white and sat back in their chairs, 
screwing their necks around, as if their ruffs were 
much too tight. “No, we didn’t!” they contradicted 
themselves hoarsely. 

“How silly?’ cried Verry. “First you say one 
thing and then the opposite. Tell me the truth!’ 

“Yes, you see, we did,” they finally brought out 
slowly, and then both their faces puckered up and 
they began to cry. 

“Oh, poor things!” came from Amanda. She 
couldn’t help it. 

This single exclamation of sympathy seemed quite 
to break down both Prime Ministers. 


~Ohwdear,? 
(they cried) 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
We know that we 
Have acted queer; 
We know that we 
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Have acted bad. 
(Gulp. ) 

We certainly wish 
( Gulp.) 

We never had. 

We told poor Terry 

The Cow to slay. 

Then he got scared 

And ran away. 

We told him we'd 

Reward him if 

He would push her 

Off the cliff. 

He pushed the Cow 

Into the Ocean; 

And then we both 

Evolved the notion 

That if you'd go 

(Here they nodded together at Mr. Tractable.) 

We could be Kings; 

But—you escaped 

With all those Things! 


“Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
And then again 
We plotted with Mister 
Wimperden. 
We thought that you 
We would enveigle,— 
But then along 
Came that old Eagle! 
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Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
We’ve acted bad, 

And we don’t wonder 
You are mad! 

At last our hearts 

Are touched, by gorry,— 
And we are really 

Truly sorry! 


“But one thing we’re 

Not sorry for: 

No one was killed 

In the Six Months War! 
Houses were smashed 
They had to rebuild 

But, Honest to Goodness, 
No one was killed. 

If you have given 

That impression 

Oh, Kurio’s King, 

Your intercession 

We humbly ask. 

Do please correct 

Any impression 

To that effect! 


“You know the fighting 
Was all with potatoes 
Carrots, turnips, 

And old tomaytoes. 
It was bad enough 
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To destroy the fields 

And ruin several 

Harvest yields. 

There were frightful bumps 
And bruises got, 

But there wasn’t a person 
Killed in the lot. 


It was bad enough 

For wallops and kicks, 
And sometimes there 
Were rocks and bricks; 

It was bad enough 

For raging nonsense, 
But we haven’t got killing 
On our conscience—!” 


So LO Veroared = Mir.” Leo. at. this “juncture: 
“There’s one thing you both ought to have on your 
conscience, though, and that’s the very worst rhyme 
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I ever heard in all my life! ‘Conscience’ and ‘non- 
sense,’ indeed! Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves!” 


“We are ashamed; 
And we are tamed,” 


answered the two Prime Ministers simply and mod- 
estly. Then they bowed their heads upon their 
breasts and made truly manful efforts to control 
their tears. 

This spectacle affected Mr. Tractable strongly. 
He stepped forward and held up his hand. 

“It is a manly confession,” he said, “and it is 
true that, terrible as was the Six Months’ War be- 
tween Bulwatch and Kurio, there was not one person 
killed in any of the campaigns, though the destruc- 
tion of property and the tearing-up of the country- 
side was perfectly dreadful. But I cannot be un- 
moved by the words of these gentlemen. I cannot 
remain unmoved, I say, by their contrition! As for 
Terry, I suggest that we hear his part of the story 
now, if he can tell it very briefly.” 

“There’s not much to add,” spoke up Terry, hang- 
ing his head. “I pushed Her over. And ever since 
that, I’ve had the night-cows—” 

“Night-cows? What are night-cows?” cried 
everybody. 

“Something like night-mares,” answered Terry 
gloomily. “Only a mare isn’t a cow, you know. 
And, likewise, a cow isn’t a mare. It wasn’t night- 
mares I had, but night-cows. She would come and 
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sit on my chest, ‘Queen of Cows Your Highness 
Right Royal Milker’ would, an’ fix me with her big 
mournful eyes—” 

“Not really?” asked Amanda. 

“No, 0’ course not! Ina dream, o’ course 
swered Terry rather rudely. 

“T had them dreams,” he went on, “from the time 
I left the Kingdom o’ Kurio. I run away as fast as 


{? 


re gS 


I could, over ice an’ snow, enduring horrible pry- 
vay-shuns, till I come to England on a Swedish boat. 
There I made a livin’ fer a while on a farm in the 
country. But all the cows on that farm seemed sus- 
picious of me. And every night I would dream of 
‘Queen of Cows Your Highness Right Royal Milker’ 
q-sittin’ on me chest an’ accusin’ me out of her big 
brown eyes. Sometimes I would wake up screech- 
in’, an’ rouse the whole house. So I come next to 
America. An’ I got this job as a waiter, finally, in 
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this hotel. But before that, bein’ out of a job, I 
used to sleep on the benches in Madison Square o’ 
nights, an’ that’s how, the other night, I happened to 
be there, Mr. Tractable, when I seen you fly over. 
Well, it was before I got this job, and I didn’t know 
any one in the city, an’ it was like seein’ friends 
from home. An’ before I knew it I had waved up 
at you an’ made the Sign o’ the Ostrich. That’s all! 
I didn’t mean nothin’ by it, only to say hello-like, 
which I admit was crazy of me to have done. Next 
day I got this job at the Ritz, an’ they sent me up 
to servin’ Mr. Leo. You see, there’s not many, 
bein’ timid, will take that job.” 

Michael suddenly spoke up. “Please, Verry,” he 
said, “what 7s the Sign of the Ostrich ?” 

“Why, Father has already said,” replied the some 
time Prince of Kafaristan, whose full name they 
now knew to be Verry Welcome Tractable. “Fa- 
ther has said that the Ostrich is the insignia of the 
royal family of Kurio. That means that it is a pic- 
ture of an ostrich, so to speak, that is worn on all the 
kingly clothes, woven on all the royal linen, stamped 
on all the royal silver, and so on. Ill show you!” 

He brought out from the big pocket of his flying 
coat the mysterious oilskin packet that Michael had 
been wondering about for a long time. He laid it 
on a little table near by and unrolled it. Then he 
lifted out something wrapped in tissue paper. 

“The Royal Hereditary Insignia!” he declared, 
and drew from the paper a broad flat gold ornament, 
hung from a wide scarlet ribbon. It flashed in the 
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mellow light of the swaying Japanese lanterns. 
Every one could see that the gold ornament was in 
the form of the body of an ostrich, with its neck 
thrust down and its head hidden in a heap of sand, 
a truly beautiful bit of goldsmith work. 

Verry turned, with a proud face and, before Mr. 
Tractable could prevent it, he had slipped the scarlet 
ribbon over his foster father’s head. The magnifi- 
cent order gleamed and glittered on his breast. 

“And here also,” said Verry, turning again to 
the oilskin packet, “I have—” He held up a small 
book bound in green leather, “the famous Book of 
Decorum of the Kings of Kurio. It was to get 
these things that A and B Prime have been plot- 
ting against us, and to attach the Royal Seals and 
Keys, which are safely locked in a trunk in Hal- 
loran’s Bus. Here also,” he added, “is my real fa- 
ther’s letter, written to Mr. Tractable so long ago. 
So if any one here—though I know they don’t— 
should doubt our story, the proofs are before them.” 

“T am completely satisfied, I am sure,” said Mr. 
Leo, in a velvety rumble. 

“All is explained,” put in Mr. Tractable, who 
seemed to stand up a little straighter and to look 
a little bigger, since the Royal Insignia had been 
hung upon him. “All is explained now; and J in- 
tend, still as the rightful King of Kurio, to take 
matters into my own hands. 

“Remove the bonds from A and B Prime!” he 
cried, looking at Eliphalet Eagle. 

The large bird instantly hopped from the back 
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of Terry’s chair, and, with several strong peckings, 
the ropes around the hands and feet of the two 
Prime Ministers fell to the floor. They immedi- 
ately brought their hands round in front of them 
and began to revolve them upon their wrists in a 
dizzy manner, for they found that they had become 
quite numb. 

“A and B Prime, stand up!” commanded Mr. 
Tractable. They stood, evidently trying, one foot 
at a time, to revolve their feet around their ankles. 

“A and B Prime,” said Mr. Tractable, “you have 
been guilty of conspiracy against King and State. 
You are responsible for the death of an innocent 
cow. Do you repent?” 


“Tt’s evident 
That we repent,” 


they said humbly together. 

“You are responsible for a war that destroyed 
a great deal of property and caused a great deal 
of pain and suffering,” continued Mr. Tractable. 

“Yes, but Eliphalet Eagle is responsible for the 
last war with Bulwatch that we’ve just had,’ said 
A and B Prime. 

“How so?” 

“Why, if he hadn’t led us that paper-chase, we 
wouldn’t have had to leave the Kingdom of Kurio 
so badly guarded that the Bulwatchians could come 
over and nearly conquer it!’’ 

“True,” said Mr. Tractable, “but that was all the 
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result of your kidnaping Eliphalet in the first place, 
and putting him through tortures. Don’t you see 
that you have been involving yourself for several 
years in mess after mess, by your plottings and 
plannings? When have you thought first of the 
people of Kurio?” 

“Well, Your Highness,” said A Prime, with cour- 
age under the circumstances, “we admit that’s so; 
but then you went away and left your kingdom, 
after all. You may say it was to save the people 
from more war; but they need some government, 
and a good one. It’s high time you came back!” 

“T will go back, then,” said Mr. Tractable, with 
dignity, “and face whatever I have to face. But 
the first thing I shall do is to declare the Kingdom 
of Kurio a Republic. And then, if the people want 
to elect me President, all right. If not, all right. 
Meanwhile, what of you—how do you intend to 
act?” 


“We intend to show you 
We are proud to know you,” 


said A and B Prime, together. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tractable, “and I intend 
to trust you. You are free. But first, do you real- 
ize that you did an awful thing to Terry when you 
persuaded him to kill the cow, and that you are 
really responsible for his sending that poor inno- 
cent animal to her watery doom—?” 

“Yes, an’ what o’ them night-cows,” spoke up 
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Terry, “an’ what o’ callin’ me a traitor a while ago, 
when I ain’t never been no such a thing?” 

“But certainly, Terry,” said Mr. Tractable, turn- 
ing to him, “you are not without guilt in this mat- 
ter,—for you really shoved ‘Queen of Cows Your 
Highness Right Royal Milker’ off the Probian Peak. 
You have suffered, Terry, but it has been your pun- 
ishment for that fatal act.” 

“Which I know,” said Terry. “Well, what are 
you goin’ to do with me? Hang me?” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Tractable. “But I am 
going to ask you how you intend to act in future.” 

“An’ I'll answer,” said Terry, “that I intend to 
act cautious: that’s how I intend to act! But Ill 
say this, ye’re a square man, Your Highness! I’m 
willin’, if theyre willin’,’ he pointed at the two 
Prime Ministers, “to let bygones be bygones atween 
us. As for that Poor Cow, I never kin ferget what 
I done to her,—an’ if she is anywhere up in the 
Milky Way o’ Cows at present, I do hope as she fer- 
gives me!” 

“Well—er—may J put in a word here?” came the 
rumble of Mr. Leo, who all this time had been 
closely listening to the others, with approbation on 
his lion countenance. They turned their eyes toward 
him. 

“The fact zs,” said Mr. Leo, “that—er—all this 
talk about cows reminds me: first, that we really 
must have some dinner, as I am simply starving for 
my star-milk,—and second, which may set some 
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minds at rest, that I recall now having learned 
recently that the herd of cows pastured upon the 
Milky Way, which provides the star-milk, does con- 
tain, 1 understand, certain cows of right royal lin- 
eage. It is just possible—!” 

“Oh, joy an’ rapture!” cried Terry, starting from 
his seat. “If she should be there!” 

“Well, I shall certainly look into the matter at the 
earliest opportunity,’ Mr. Leo assured them all. 

Mr. Tractable’s face had broken into a vastly 
thankful smile. 

“For which I shall be deeply grateful!” he told 
Mr. Leo. 

“Tell her not to ha’nt me no more!” implored 
Terry. “Tell her to cease them night-cowings! 
Tell her how sorry lam! Please tell her that!’ 

“T shall indeed!” said Mr. Leo. ‘And in return, 
Terry, you will now please bring us all the finest 
dinner of which the Ritz is capable. Spare no ex- 
pense! Charge it all to me! And hurry!” 

Terry jumped up like a new man. But first he 
went over to 4A and B Prime. And the latter were 
not slow in both grasping his outstretched hand. 
In fact, the others saw that tears of relief and 
friendship stood in all their eyes. 

“It is an affecting spectacle,’ murmured Mr. 
Tractable, turning away, while Eliphalet Eagle 
flapped his wings and gave a hearty eaglish hurrah 
from his forgiving heart. Ignatius Halloran in- 
dulged in an Irish “Whurroo!” himself, and began 
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to dance a clog. Amanda clapped till the palms of 
her hands were very pink. Michael turned a hand- 


spring. 
It was a marvelous banquet indeed that followed, 
upon Mr. Leo’s roof-garden! ‘And now,” said 


Mr. Leo, as they all sat down, “I want to ask you 
a conundrum: ‘When are the ears of a whale—?’ ” 
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ICHAEL sat up in bed on Sunday morning 
and called, “Are you awake, Amanda?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Amanda, sitting up rosily. 

“Did that really all happen yesterday ?” 

“What?” 

“Why, you know! That last visit to the Tracta- 
bles’, and all that flying around, and all those ad- 
ventures, and the lion’s roof-garden, and that last 
big dinner up there, and, and—” 

“M-hm!” Amanda nodded positively. “Yes, I 
remember it.” 

“Wasn’t it crazy when we woke up in the cup- 
board and found it was only half-past five after 
all!’ said Michael. “I can’t see how the time could 
change like that!’ 

“T can’t either,” nodded Amanda. 

“Remember the last thing Mr. Tractable said?” 
asked Michael. 

“T’m afraid,” answered Amanda truthfully, “I 
was asleep.” 

“Oh, you always go to sleep, Manda, at the most 
important parts!” cried Michael, a trifle cross. 
“Why, Mr. Tractable said that to-day he and Mrs. 
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Tractable and Verry would all have to fly over to 
Kafaristan and attend the trial of Mr. Wimperden. 
Of course, it isn’t Sunday there with them. But I 
think Mr. Tractable is going to let him off, same as 
he let off A and B Prime. And Verry said he was 
going to work under that President of Kafaristan, 
I forget his name, to learn how to run the govern- 
ment,—and of course then Mr. and Mrs. Tractable 
are going back to Kurio which is to be a Rep—, a 
Republic. And I wonder if Mr. Leo will find out 
that ‘Queen of Cows Your Highness Right Royal 
Milker’ 7s up on the Milky Way. And I wish Mr. 
Trippitt hadn’t flown away in his Red House so 
soon, right in the middle of the dinner. Only he 
said he wanted to see Tick-Tock again before mid- 
night!” 

“M-hm!’ answered Amanda absently. 

“They’re going to load all the apartment furni- 
ture in Halloran’s Bus and in Mr. Trippitt’s Flying 
House, and carry everything from the apartment 
over to Kafaristan and Kurio,” went on Michael. 
“And they'll all be much too busy, I suppose, to be 
able to have us along. Oh, dear, and after they 
move over there, I suppose we'll never, never see 
them again!” 


The two children had their supper and went to 
bed that night without having had a single chance 
to learn anything more of the Tractables and their 
other strange friends. 

What hour of the night it was that Michael woke 
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he never knew. But suddenly he found himself sit- 
ting up in bed, surprised by the light that filled the 
children’s room in the big apartment. He saw that 
Amanda was also sitting up. A familiar figure was 
standing upon the window-sill, and from it radiated 
much of the brightness that dazzled their sleepy 
eyes. “Twinkler!’ Michael heard Amanda say; 
and, sure enough, it was Twinkler! He hopped down 
inside the room and came to the foot of Amanda’s 
bed. 

“Look here,” he said, “Verry’s outside your win- 
dow in the Butterfly, and he wants to know if you’d 
like him to run you over to Kafaristan just to say 
good-by to them all. You see, the Tractables have 
entirely moved out of their apartment now, and 
the apartment itself is gone, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Tractable do want to see you again.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Michael, scrambling out of bed 
and feeling for his slippers. “Only we aren’t ex- 
actly dressed.” 

“T’ll fix that,” said Twinkler. ‘“H1i-fizz-gig-clap- 
peroo!” 

At these strange words both Michael and Amanda 
were astonished suddenly to find themselves fully 
dressed without any trouble at all. The next mo- 
ment they had climbed out over the window-sill, 
helped by Twinkler, and into the comfortable deep 
leather seats of the Butterfly. Michael had his old 
seat beside Verry, and Twinkler guarded Amanda 
in the one behind. “Hooray!” called Verry softly 
to both of them. Then the Butterfly was rising 
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over the roofs and heading east. Amanda cuddled 
down beside Twinkler and found it nice and warm 
in the Butterfly. She decided that she might as 
well take a nap. Which she did effectively until 
they were nearly at Kafaristan. Verry began to 
talk to Michael in the front seat. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that there are lots of things 
you want to know. Well, to-day, as I told you we 
would, we’ve been very busy taking everything out 
of the apartment and moving it over to Kafaristan, 
by means of the Butterfly and Halloran’s Bus and 
the kindly donated services of J. J. Trippitt. We 
got a lot of stuff into the Flying House, and he car- 
ried it over for us. About five o’clock this after- 
noon we were all through. We came back, and Fa- 
ther—I always will call him father forever, even 
if he isn’t my real father—made the Disappearing 
Sign over our old apartment. You see, Father had 
invented that apartment, which was completely in- 
visible to ordinary eyes. He had made it appear 
out of nothing. And now, by making the Disap- 
pearing Sign, he made it disappear into nothing. 
Only the play-rooms and Tower Room will be car- 
ried over to Kurio! So it isn’t there any more, 
Michael, and the passageway to the cupboard is 
gone, too,—but don’t be too disappointed, because 
we intend often to have you and Amanda over in 
Kafaristan and Kurio. And you'll find our new 
house in Kurio very familiar! 

“See, Michael, I’m going to give you something. 
Here—take it!—it is a little silver ring. It will 
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just fit your little finger. Look at the little oval 
shield on it with the figure of the Ostrich. That 
is a very old ring that belonged to Father—not my 
real father, but Mr. Tractable—when he ruled in 
Kurio. You are to keep it. The shield should be 
on top of the finger. 

“Tf you don’t use it more than once a week and 
are certain to choose your time carefully when you 
do use it, why, by turning it so that the little shield 
is underneath your finger you can send a magic sig- 
nal to Mr. Tractable, a signal meaning that you 
would like him to send for you. He will do so, and 
include Amanda if she wants to come. 

“Wear the ring always, but only turn it at the 
time when you are just falling asleep. That is the 
best time—and only once a week. It will be day- 
time in Kafaristan and Kurio when it is night-time 
with you. And you need not be afraid that the visit 
to Kafaristan (or Kurio, as it may be) will make 
you feel tired and sleepy the next morning. It will 
seem to you then no more than a dream, and you 
will find that you have had your sound health-giving 
night’s sleep just the same. I cannot explain just 
how this is, because it is a sort of magic. But it will 
be so. 

“Well, on account of the moving to-day,—but I 
must explain something first! To-day was mght 
over in Kafaristan, because yesterday marked what 
we know as the Double Night, which comes on a 
certain date in the fall of every year to those coun- 
tries. You see, Michael, instead of seasons (though 
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they used to have seasons in Kafaristan and Kurio) 
they now have only Two Periods, as they are called. 
And about the only difference between these Two 
Periods is that in the Second Period the day and 
night of the First Period become night and day. 
The First Period lasts from a certain date in May 
to a certain date in September, and the Second Pe- 
riod lasts from a certain date in September to a 
certain date in the following May, and is more rainy. 
On the date in September when the change is made, 
Kafaristan and Kurio have what is known as the 
Double Night; and on the date in May, when the 
change back is made, they experience a Double Day. 
Do you see that? Good! Well, now, to get back 
to what I was saying. 

“To-day, with you, was part of the ‘Double 
Night’ in Kafaristan, and to-night is the beginning 
of the Second Period. This is always the occa- 
sion of a public festival. So you will see the city 
of Capitolia, the capital of Kafaristan, in the midst 
of merry-making. But also, I was saying, on ac- 
count of our being so busy moving, we couldn’t hold 
Wimperden’s trial on what was your to-day and 
what was our Double Night. So we shall be just 
in time to see the end of it now, when we arrive. 
It was beginning, in the President’s house, just as 
I left Kafaristan. 

“Father and Mother and Mr. Vinch, who pre- 
sides, and Eliphalet Eagle (as a witness), and A 
and B Prime, and Terry and J. J. Trippitt are the 
only ones present, though we will be allowed to go 
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into the trial room when we get there. Mr. Leo has 
gone back to the sky, for his vacation is over. He 
sent both you and Amanda his love and hopes to see 
you again some time. Twinkler has insisted on com- 
ing along with me, though he has to get back to his 
sky-sign on what will be your to-morrow night. Oh, 
and of course, Ignatius Halloran is there, too! 

“Well, here we are, across the Atlantic already. 
There’s the Desolate Desert, down there! Remem- 
ber that adventure? I guess those Nine Tramps, 
who had such interesting names, are now a long way 
off on their travels somewhere. But maybe we'll 
see them again some day! 

“And there’s the Western Forest, now, just under 
us! And now—there’s the town of Twigg! See 
how it’s all lighted up for the festival! Listen! 
I'll fly low, and you can hear them singing. There 
are certain songs they always sing in Kafaristan at 
the Festival of the Second Period. Hark!” 

Though they had left New York overhung by a 
dark starlit sky, Michael had perceived the heavens 
become brighter and brighter as they flew. It was 
now indeed broadest day, and, as they swung lower 
over the roads and fields and rivers of Kafaristan, 
he could see large groups of people everywhere ap- 
parently dancing around what looked like May- 
poles. As Verry swooped lowest over the china-doll 
City of Lop, Michael saw in the sunlit square of the 
City Hall a brightly costumed band of musicians 
playing their instruments on the City Hall steps, 
while throngs of people, clad in gay colors danced 
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before them. He made out quite easily the words 
of a song they were singing. 


“All through the land, hand clasped in hand, 
We revel, maid and man; 
With new delight since Double Night, 
We sing Kafaristan! 
Secret land and blest, 
Flowering East and West, 
Eden of Earth’s breast, 
Kafaristan! 


“From Sematch high in bluest sky 
Throughout this valley ran 
The Sun that burst on those that first 
Perceived Kafaristan! 
Oh! glorious sight! 
Dawn following night, 
Land of long delight, 
Kafaristan!”’ 


Amanda, wakening from her nap, heard it too. 
She smiled and waved as she looked down. She 
saw that, in the daylight, the sparkling of Twinkler, 
beside her, had faded out. He was now just a nice 
ordinary green-clad Elf, with spindly legs and arms, 
a rosy face, and a conical green cap. He also waved 
down to the people below. Then the Butterfly rose 
higher. Soon they saw the city wall of Capitolia, 
and Michael thought how surprised Amanda would 
be by the little unicorn and his cab. But this time 
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Verry did not alight outside the wall, where the 
airplane hangar was. He flew, instead, straight 
over the city, and spiraled down into the broad ave- 
nue just in front of the President’s house. 

The avenue was not deserted as it had seemed on 
Michael’s last visit. It was filled, instead, by a 
dancing procession of sturdy little people in all sorts 
of odd costumes. Horns were being blown, whistles 
played, confetti and colored balloons tossed about. 
The crowd scattered for Verry to make his landing, 
but closed around the Butterfly when it had once 
come to a stand. | 

“Hooray! Hooray!” shouted the Kafaristan 
people happily, and Verry and Twinkler and the 
children had a hard time making their way through 
the jolly but interested throngs. The children 
seemed the particular attraction, and one plump lit- 
tle Kafaristan woman thrust a large bunch of very 
red roses into Amanda’s arms, with a ‘God bless 
your pretty face!” while a Kafaristan boy of about 
Michael’s own age presented him gravely with a 
bright yellow balloon. 

The crowd surged up the steps of the President’s 
house with them, jostling good-naturedly, but did 
not venture through the swinging green doors. 

A moment more and Verry, Twinkler, and the 
children had mounted the great oak stairs at the 
end of the hall inside, and had entered an upper 
room, where the trial of Mr. Wimperden was being 
held. 

It was a room mostly filled by collapsible wooden 
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chairs, set in neat rows. At the end was a big table 
behind which sat Mr. Timeas Vinch, President of 
Kafaristan, this time in a bright red robe. On his 
right sat Mr. Tractable, and on his left Mrs. Trac- 
table. Eliphalet Eagle was in the witness stand on 
Mrs. Tractable’s left, and on Mr. Tractable’s right 
stood Mr. Wimperden, behind a sort of reading desk. 


He was unbound and unguarded, save for Ignatius 
Halloran, who stood in front of and beneath the 
reading desk, his arms folded, his red hair almost 
as bright as Mr. Vinch’s robe. 

In the front row of chairs, the children noticed, 
sat 4 and B Prime, the ex-waiter Terry, and J. J. 
Trippitt. Hurrying up the aisle between the rows of 
chairs, they quickly took their own seats in the sec- 
ond row. Mr. Vinch and the Tractables nodded to 
them, but the trial proceeded without interruption. 

“The witness may step down,” Mr. Vinch was 
just saying as they entered. And now Eliphalet 
Eagle did leave the witness stand, which looked very 
much like Mr. Tractable’s old Bird of Paradise 
chair, on the back of which Eliphalet had been perch- 
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ing. Eliphalet stepped not, however, but hopped 
down, with a considerable fluster of wings, then 
folded them, and, hopping toward the chairs, got 
into the second row between Verry and Michael. 

“Tt’ll be over soon now,” he whispered hoarsely to 
Verry. “I think they will find Mitigating Circum- 
stances.” 

Michael didn’t understand just what he meant. 
And he got no clearer idea of it as Mr. Vinch arose 
and looked over his glasses at Mr. Wimperden, who 
stood behind the reading desk with a decidedly tear- 
ful expression. 

“George Alfred Pennyfair Wimperden,” read 
Mr. Vinch froma paper in his hand. Then, “Ts that 
really your name?” he asked Mr. Wimperden anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, all of it,” answered Mr. Wimperden. 

“You were born in the old Kingdom of Kafari- 
stan?” continued Mr. Vinch, eyeing him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In the old city of Nubbins?” 

“Yes; sir.” 

“You came to the present Republic of Kafaristan 
among the survivors of the Internal Wars?” 

Mr. Wimperden nodded. 

“Well, I guess that establishes your identity!” 
said Mr. Vinch, mopping his brow with a large pur- 
ple handkerchief. 

“Now,” he continued, “I find that you were born 
of poor but lonesome parents and served Mr. Trac- 
table as his foreign agent with skill and honesty 
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for—er—several years. Suddenly,—I really can- 
not put it otherwise, Mr. Wimperden,—you became 
very bad. Your plotting against the peace and order 
of the Republic of Kafaristan has been well estab- 
lished to-day. Your compact with those Prime Min- 
isters,” he nodded to the front benches, “has also 
been established. One of them gave you a high ex- 
plosive with which you might have destroyed, not 
only your own accomplices, the escaped Tramps, but 
also the Royal Heir Apparent of the old Kingdom 
of Kafaristan,—or, as he is now known, at his own 
request, Mr. Verry Welcome Tractable,—to say 
nothing of his young friend, Mr. Michael Tomp- 
kins. 

“You planned very bad things, Mr. Wimperden, 
for which you now confess you are sorry. But this 
court has to decree to you a certain punishment. It 
has no jurisdiction over yonder Prime Ministers and 
yonder Terry, the Ex-Royal Cow-Tender,—but—” 

“But,” Mr. Wimperden interrupted him, “Mr. 
Tractable has let them go free. So I honestly don’t 
think it’s exactly fair—!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be,” replied Mr. Vinch, wrinkling his 
brows, “but what I am going to say is fair—” 

He bent toward the desk and shuffled a good many 
papers, murmuring rapidly, “Oh, goodness! It was 
here somewhere. What did I do with it? Oh, yes, 
here—” 

He straightened up, with another bit of paper in 
his hand, and held it up close to his nose. 

“You are sentenced,” he said, “you are sentenced 
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—do you know what that means, by the way?” he 
asked, regarding Mr. Wimperden gravely over his 
glasses. 

“No,” said Mr. Wimperden, sulkily. 

“Tt means to write sentences,” said Mr. Vinch, his 
blue eyes looking quite pop. 

“You are sentenced,” he continued, “to write the 
sentence, ‘All is not gold that gathers no moss but 
too many cooks are the best policy.’ You are to 
write it two hundred and thirty-seven times on the 
big blackboard in the next room. And Mr. Trac- 
table requests me to add, that he, as present ruler 
of Kurio, sentences the Prime Ministers A and B 
Prime to write the same sentence the same number 
of times on the opposite blackboard. As for Terry, 
the Ex-Royal Cow-Tender—” 

But at that moment Twinkler arose from his seat 
and held up his hand. 

“Mr. President, I bring important news!” 

“Mr. Twinkler,” recognized Mr. Vinch. 

“T have received a special message from Mr. Leo, 
who has returned to his position in the sky,” said 
Twinkler. “It was awaiting me when I revisited 
the sky-signs on Broadway in New York. It reads 
as follows: 


QUEEN OF COWS YOUR HIGHNESS 
RIGHT ROYAL MILKER IDENTIFIED AS 
AMONG STAR-MILK HERD NOW ON 
MILKY WA SEOP SHE-SENDS FOR- 
GIVENESS TO TERRY EX-ROYAL COW- 
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TENDER AND REQUESTS KINDEST POS- 
SIBLE TREATMENT FOR ALL CON- 
CERNED. 

(Signed) LEO 
“Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!’ shouted Terry, 
jumping up and down in the front seat. “Hoo- 
ray!—” 

“Silencel’ said Mr. Vinch. “Silence must be pre- 
served on the front seats! Though I am extremely 
glad to learn this, Mr. Twinkler. Nevertheless Mr. 
Terry will proceed to the next room with the others, 
and write out the same sentence—”’ Here he bent 
and whispered with Mr. Tractable. Then he raised 
his head. ‘Mr. Terry will write out the same sen- 
tence, on the third blackboard in that room,—but 
I may add that Mr. Tractable has what is called 
‘commuted’ his sentence to a total writing it out of 
only one hundred and fifty-six times. That is all, 
gentlemen,” concluded Mr. Vinch, sitting down. 
> The trials over. 

Everybody began to clap, including Mr. Wimper- 
den and the two Prime Ministers and Terry himself. 
These latter sprang lightly from their seats and all 
ran up to Mr. Vinch’s desk to procure from him 
copies of the sentences they were to write on the 
blackboards. ‘Then they rushed skipping into the 
next room. 

Eliphalet Eagle followed them. He had been ap- 
pointed to guard their labors. Mr. Vinch stepped 
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out on a balcony behind his desk to announce the 
court’s verdict to the crowd below, which immedi- 
ately was heard to burst into loud and prolonged 
cheering. 

“Now we will have lunch!” said Mr. Vinch, re- 
turning, and he and Mr. Tractable led the way 
downstairs. They all entered a dining-room which 
looked almost exactly like a hotel dining-room that 
Michael and Amanda remembered, and soon they 
were all conversing happily and eating what was set 
before them. 

“You must come and visit us often, darling,” said 
Mrs. Tractable to Amanda. “Mr. Tractable and 
I return with Teddy and Toddy to the Kingdom of 
Kurio this evening. Verry will stay here and as- 
sist Mr. Vinch, who is to make Mr. Wimperden 
Verry’s secretary, where Verry can keep an eye on 
him. Mr. Trippitt goes back in his flying house to 
his old mountains, and we are taking Terry with us, 
and will give him some good position ona farm. Of 
course Eliphalet will go with us too. Verry gave 
Michael the ring, didn’t he?” 

Amanda didn’t know, but Michael spoke up from 
across the table, and said, yes, he had. 

“Good!” said Mrs. Tractable. “Ignatius Halloran 
will take you back in his Bus and then drop Twin- 
kler off at Times Square. Then he returns to his 
regular Interplanetary Route in the heavens. But 
he intends to look in on us in Kurio, and on Verry 
in Kafaristan, from time to time. We shall miss 
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you, Amanda—and you too, Michael,’ she said 
across the table, ‘but we hope you will consider both 
Republics your homes in future!” 

At this point, having overheard his name men- 
tioned, and out of a full heart, Ignatius Halloran 
suddenly burst into Song No. 38270 of the Inter- 
planetary Bus-Driver’s Union: 


“Forth and back 
Through the Zo-dye-ac 
Where the stars in thousands clus- 
Ter, 
Mark our flight 
Through the dark blue night 
With the Moon all pearly lus- 
Ter! 
High and low we roll and go. 
Hey! All aboard for Us! 
Whirl like kings round Saturn’s rings! 
Ride on the Big Blue Bus! 


“Mercury, Mars, 
All swarming stars 
Beyond your Earth that mus- 
Ter, 
See us sway up the Milky Way 
That Comets sweep like a dus- 
Ter; 
Highly annoyed the Asteroid 
Flees in a silvery fuss,— 
My! What frights have the Satellites 
At the horn of the Big Blue Bus! 
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“On roar we 
Through the Nebulz, 
While Venus squeals aflus- 
Ler: 
Orion glares, the Lion rares, 
The Bears of the Heavens blus- 
Ler: 
But the shining track of the Zo-dye-ac 
Is a One-Way Street for Us; 
Are ye off at once 
For the furthest Suns? 
Shout for a Big Blue Bus!” 


The song ended by Ignatius bringing both large 
hands down flat upon the table with a smack that 
made the glasses jump, both on the tablecloth and 
on Mr. Tractable’s nose. Then, rising and linking 
arms with J. J. Trippitt, the Interplanetary Bus- 
Driver led the others from the dining-room. 

They all ascended to the upper floor again, and 
stood watching, from a large front-room window, 
the street dances of the festive people of Capitola. 
The carnival now seemed to be at its height. Sev- 
eral bands were playing at different street-corners 
and the people were singing: 


“For our joy and delight, 
Night is Day, Day is Night! 
What a highiy superior plan! 
Now who could be sorry 
They live in Kafari- 
Stan—stan—stan ! 
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“Since Double-Night’s past, 
While daylight doth last 
We'll revel and sing all we can, 
Forgetting To-morry! 
Hooray for Kafari- 
Stan—stan—stan!” 


“What a simple beauty there is in such a native 
folk-song!” remarked the Inventive Hermit, mus- 
ingly. But Michael peeped into the room next to 
the trial room, where he perceived Mr. Wimper- 
den, the two Prime Ministers and Terry, the Ex- 
Royal Cow-Tender, all industriously at work in 
front of large blackboards. Eliphalet Eagle seemed 
to have disappeared, probably for lunch. 

“This chalk isn’t so good,’ remarked Mr. Wim- 
perden, looking around. “It breaks off. Still, I’ve 
done,—let’s see,—ten and five is fifteen and ten is 
twenty-five, and five,—oh, dear, I’ve only written 
the sentence about thirty times so far, which still 
makes two hundred and seven times more I have to 
write it. But tell me,” he consulted Michael, “would 
you call that good Spencerian handwriting ?” 

Michael did not answer, for he saw that what Mr. 
Wimperden had written was not the prescribed sen- 
tence at all, but, on the contrary, this couplet: 


“Wimperden’s Bandits have now stopped fighting. 
This is Wimperden’s Course in Blackboard Writ- 
ing.” 
but by that time Mr. Wimperden had returned to the 
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He opened his mouth to say something about it, 
blackboard and was busily copying the couplet some 
more. 

“Oh, well,” thought Michael, “if he does it enough 
times I suppose they'll count it just the same,—es- 
pecially,” thought Michael, “as they’re all writing 
something e/se than they were told to!” 

This was true. Terry, indeed, was filling his own 
blackboard with large desperate scrawlings that an- 
nounced : 


“The thing that I can’t get out of my head 
Is, I’m awfully glad that Cow isn’t dead!” 


And A Prime and B Prime, both holding the 
same piece of chalk, were tracing rapidly: 


“Just jolly old Prime Ministers all the time, 
That is good old A and good old B Prime.” 


After about every word their chalk broke off 
short, from their pressing too hard upon it, and Mi- 
chael saw that they had used up several boxes al- 
ready. 

But then Halloran called from the door, “Hurry 
up, Michael, we’re shtartin’! Cummawn, do you 
want to git home in toime!” 

“Good-by!”’ said Michael shyly to the laborers 
under sentence. 

“Oh, good-by, good-by,” said A and B Prime, 
turning around together, “hope you'll have an aw- 
fully merry Fourth of July!” 
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“Good-by,” said Mr. Wimperden, coming over and 
taking Michael’s hand. “Don’t forget me quite!” 
he said soulfully. ‘Don’t ferget me at all!” added 
Terry, over his shoulder, with a cheerful grin. But 
as the latter went back to scrawling his couplet on 
the blackboard, Michael saw that tears stood in his 
eyes as he lovingly traced the word ‘“‘Cow.” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Tractable were hugging Mi- 
chael good-by out in the hall, and Eliphalet Eagle 
was holding out a claw, and Trippitt was asking to 
be remembered to Tick-Tock, if Michael saw him 
again,—and so, Michael and Amanda were finally 
in Halloran’s Bus, around which pressed the jolly 
people of Kafaristan, shouting and throwing flow- 
ers. From the upper window the Tractables and the 
others waved handkerchiefs. And then Verry came 
running through the crowd, and reached up to 
the window of the Bus and tightly clasped both 
Michael’s and Amanda’s hands. 

“Dear children,” he smiled, “I’ll see you soon 
again, I know. Dow’t forget the ring, Michael! 
Twinkler’s up in front on the driver’s seat, with 
Halloran. Good-by! Good-by! God bless you!” 

And then the Bus rose from the earth, and in a 
moment it was flying, flying— Michael, feeling 
suddenly very sleepy, lay down on one of the cush- 
ioned side-seats. And Amanda did likewise on the 
other. 

After what seemed a long while, they opened their 
eyes. But when they opened them they were in 
their own beds in their own room in their own apart- 
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ment. Across their counterpanes lay bright streaks 
of morning sunlight. “Breakfast soon!” cried 
Mother, opening the door behind them, They sat 
up. 
Then they both threw their arms around Mother 
in an enthusiastic good morning greeting. But 
when Michael descended from his bed a moment 
later, he held out his left hand and looked closely at 
its little finger. The silver ring was there all right, 
with the Ostrich on it. Michael stood steadily gaz- 
ing at it for almost a minute, with bright and serious 
eyes. 
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